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HE prospect of a settlement of the 

Treaty question, both prompt and sat- 
isfactory, was never so bright as it is at 
this moment. Amendments destructive 
or dangerous to the Treaty have been 
voted down by decisive majorities; and 
on the other hand, the strength of the 
sentiment in favor of proper safeguards 
in the shape of reservations has been 
equally manifest. Danger is not yet past, 
however. The final outcome still depends 
upon the firmness and courage of the 
moderate reservationists in the Republi- 
can half of the Senate. They are evi- 
dently in a position to command the as- 
sent of the Administration Senators to 
their requirements, and there is no doubt 
that on this side they will stand firm. 
The real test will come in their dealings 
with their own side of the Senate. It is 
vital to the attainment of the end they 
have had in view all along that they shall 
not yield to the insistence of Mr. Lodge 
or anybody else in behalf either of mis- 
chief-making wording of the old reserva- 
tions, or the addition of objectionable 
new ones. The great object for which 
they have asserted their independence of 
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a bad leadership is on the eve of accom- 
plishment; let them not falter in the hour 
of victory. 


THE speech of Senator Lodge in the 

Senate and the meetings addressed 
by Senators Johnson, Borah and Reed 
will cause the thoughtful to reflect on a 
serious aspect of the anti-Covenant fight. 
For many years America was isolated by 
choice. It was the isolation of self-devel- 
opment, of the absence of interests over 
seas. Our hermit days are over, but we 
are faced with the danger of an isola- 
tion of a different sort, the isolation of 
suspicion and dislike. Thus England 
wishes nothing more earnestly than to 
be friends with us, for she sees in Anglo- 
Saxon solidarity the one sure foundation 
for durable peace, but it sometimes looks 
as though we were striving to make this 
impossible. And toward Russia, land of 
untold suffering and unmeasured sacri- 
fice in the common cause, we have main- 
tained a policy—or lack of policy—such 
that, unless prompt measures are taken, 
it will postpone indefinitely the resump- 
tion of our traditional friendship, based 
upon mutual advantage and the absence 
of conflicting interests. 

In their speech-making tours over the 
country Senators Johnson and Borah 
have addressed large and enthusiastic 
audiences and have received great ac- 
claiim—from whom? From the anti- 
English, pro-German, and radical ele- 
ments. They have driven to the support 
of President Wilson !arge numbers of 
self-respecting citizens who were out- 
raged by an alignment against the 
League of a clientéle that is redolent of 
Hearst and his propaganda. The Repub- 
lican party does not desire the adhesion 
of this element and could not obtain it 
if it did. Senator Lodge has secured at 
a deplorable cost the few senatorial 
votes that it represents. 

It is time to take stock of our position 
in the world. No matter what our 
strength or self-sufficiency, we cannot 
afford to be without friends among the 
nations or to invite the possibility of a 
hostile coalition. We must cease to play 
upon the national or racial sympathies 
and prejudices of our citizens of alien 
origin in our domestic politics, jeopardiz- 
ing thereby our good relations with other 
lands. We may well strive to cultivate a 


little of the urbanity and national good 
manners that play so important a part in 
the improvement of international rela- 
tions. 


‘ “Y OU can not pacify hungry men with 

high-sounding platitudes, or feed 
under-nourished children with academic 
philosophy,” says.Acting President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers. But he 
fails to explain how the nourishment of 
the children is to be improved by their 
fathers working six hours a day instead 
of eight, or five days a week instead of 
six. Of platitudes it can at least be said 
that they don’t directly cut down the 
food supply. 


T is hard for us in the East to under- 

stand the periodical flare-ups in Cali- 
fornia over the Japanese question. It is 
hard to determine how much of this ex- 
citement is artificially stimulated by the 
politicians for the purpose of scaring the 
American workmen and capturing their 
votes, and how much is due to genuine 
apprehension on the part of sober- 
minded and thoughtful citizens over the 
menace of an alien and unassimilable 
population, accustomed to standards of 
living far below the American level. The 
number of Japanese in California is cer- 
tainly not formidable in comparison with 
the numbers of aliens found in other 
parts of America. They do not seem to 
have kept wages down; they are indus- 
trious and law-abiding; they have no sin- 
ister designs for the overthrow of our 
government. This does not mean that 
we want the bars let down for the admis- 
sion of the yellow races. Far from it. 
We cannot afford to have another race 
problem on our hands. And if the Jap- 
anese, as is asserted, are not keeping 
their part of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” (which, as everyone knows, is 
merely “exclusion” strewn with flowers 
to save the feelings of Japan), the State 
Department should attend to the matter. 

But it is most regrettable that Senator 
Phelan has seen fit to agitate in the Sen- 
ate for more drastic anti-Japanese legis- 
lation at this time, when there are so 
many causes of friction and misunder- 
standing between the two countries that 
cannot be avoided—causes that go back 
to the early days of the Peace Confer- 
ence, when Japan was prevented frcm 
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getting into the League Covenant a rec- 
ognition of what she called the principle 
of the equality of races, and that cul- 
minated in the recent discussions in the 
Senate. Moreover, Senator Phelan’s 
strange and ignoble defense of the Shan- 
tung provision of the Treaty hardly pre- 
disposes one to take seriously what else 
he may have to put forth on Japanese 
matters. If Japan “must expand,” he 
says, “then her expansion in Shantung” 
(“by agreement with China,” he adds,— 
surely with his tongue in his cheek) “is 
more acceptable to us than her expansion 
in America, both North and South. If 
we exclude Japan from America, as a 
wise national policy, we should not be 
unduly alarmed about Shantung.” In 
other words, we should condone the 
wrong in China because we thereby save 
ourselves. The fatuity of the Senator’s 
reasoning does not lessen the ignominy 
of his stand. 


THE Secretary of the Navy has added 

his gem to the collection of fantastic 
warnings of the fate that awaits us if we 
fail to enter the League. We shall then, 
he declares, have to build a navy that 
will “more than match” the combined 
naval strength of all the nations that do 
enter the League. Now the Review is, 
and always has been, in favor of our en- 
tering the League of Nations, but only 
because it is convinced that doing so 
means taking upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibilities of membership in a family 
of friendly and justice-seeking Powers, 
a new order of international comity not 
simply the effect of the League but 
rather the ground of its possibility. Mr. 
Daniels is evidently of a different mind. 
In fact even we ourselves cannot be trust- 
ed outside of the League. That at least 
would seem to be the implication of the 
alternative that he presents to us, in 
these valiant terms: “If we stand aloof 
and self-reliant, prepared to meet the 
world in arms, moving majestically 
along our own path toward our aims, 
crushing or prepared to crush beneath 
our feet those who oppose us—if this is 
to be our course, then we of the navy 
must build, build, build, while the rest of 
the country must pay, pay, pay.” Oh, 
Honorable Josephus Bombastes, are we 
really like that—a nation of swashbuck- 
lers under the skin! And there is Mr. 
Chadbourne telling us that our industrial 
structure is “rotten and tottering.” We 
wonder that any of us can sleep o’ nights! 


wT RUSTING you will be successful in 
your nobler work that you are now 
engaged in, lifting humanity into a high- 
er sphere of culture and enlightenment.” 
Such are the closing words of a letter 
found in the files of the closed Scandi- 


navian-American Bank, of Fargo, North 
Dakota. The letter was written by the 
President of the Bank, and directed to 
Mr. A. C. Townley, who has figured some- 
what notoriously as head of the Non-Par- 
tisan League. In the sentence preceding 
the words above quoted, the writer had 
said, “I trust you will devote a part-of 
your valuable time now to bridge over 
this dangerous period, that we may not 
fear embarrassment and disgrace.” The 
trouble was simply that the bank had 
been drawing heavily from its funds to 
finance Mr. Townley’s Non-Partisan 
League and two or three subsidiary or- 
ganizations. The correspondence shows 
that Townley had promised to secure de- 
posits for the bank, principally of funds 
of the State. He had apparently done a 
good deal in that way, but a stream of 
new deposits can never avert the final 
catastrophe of unsound banking. Town- 
ley’s “noble work of lifting humanity 
into a higher sphere of culture and en- 
lightenment” on the funds of the Scandi- 
navian-American Bank was not produc- 
ing the necessary cash dividends, and the 
inevitable crash finally came, with all the 
disgrace which President Hagan had 
sought to stave off by begging the en- 
nobler to secure the flinging of still more 
and more deposits into the ever widening 
chasm. And so it must be with all 
schemes of reform and enlightenment 
which are not willing to build upon the 
basic principles of morality and mathe- 
matics. 


OR the returned soldier the best is 

none too good—the public is clear in 
its mind about that. He deserves a job 
and a good one. If he is disabled he is 
entitled to be restored, at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, to the highest degree of 
effectiveness he is still capable of. These 
are honorable obligations, to be dis- 
charged with the full measure that 
is born of a deep gratitude on 
the one side and accepted as a 
just return for services faithfully 
rendered on the _ other. But the 
American soldier is a gentleman, and a 
gentleman does not expect to be tipped. 
Still less does an association of the 
earth’s best gentlemen—the American 
Legion—desire to destroy at the outset 
its great power for good by committing 
itself to a policy of obtaining tips for its 
members. Already the evil omen of a 
“bonus” appears here and there. Un- 
scrupulous politicians and unscrupulous 
newspapers will compete for the cheap 
glory of helping it along. And the sol- 
dier, if he is not careful, may be caught 
off his guard. In the army a soldier quite 
properly takes everything he can get and 
asks no questions save where he can get 
more. Our soldiers—the vast majority 





of them—are now citizens. And as citi- 
zens they will readily perceive that they 
can heedlessly be made to part with some- 
thing that is beyond price in return for 
a very dirty handful of silver. It is to 
be hoped that the view expressed by 
Major S. M. Stratton in Tuesday’s Times 
is a general one among the members of 
the American Legion, and that it will in 
the end clearly prevail. 


M® LLOYD GEORGE expressed a 

wish, the other day, that people 
might treat ministers as they treat 
horses. “Please slacken reins in going 
up hill” is the usual appeal to drivers, to 
be read on notice-boards along country 
roads. The British Premier has a bold 
and summary way of dealing with ad- 
verse criticism. The campaign for econ- 
omy of the Northcliffe press, to which 
the simile was a reply, calls up a differ- 
ent image of the minister—pulling the 
nation’s wagon, with national revenues 
of £2,000,000 a day and daily expendi- 
tures of double that amount, down a 
steep hill to its ruin. 


frrOoM the contradictory German and 

Polish reports concerning the situa- 
tion in Upper Silesia two facts apear to 
stand out with sufficient clearness: (1) 
that the German Schutztruppen and 
Grenzschiitze have committed atrocities 
reminiscent of the worst exploits of 
Prussian frightfulness in Belgium; (2) 
that the Poles themselves are partly to 
blame for their sufferings by giving the 
Germans good cause for red-handed in- 
tervention. The Polska Organisazia 
Woikowska has been carrying on a busy 
propaganda in Upper Silesia, and the 
Germans, in their turn, are accused of 
having provoked the Polish rising of Au- 
gust 15 and 16 prematurely, in order to 
quell the impending revolt more effective- 
ly and at less cost. But this very accusa- 
tion brought against them from the Pol- 
ish side implies an admission of the Ger- 
man charge that a revolution was brew- 
ing. The racial struggle is crossed by 
an economic conflict between German 
capital and Polish labor, and the Ger- 
man authorities have made the most of 
this twofold aspect of the situation by 
-laying stress on the dangers of Bolshev- 
ism which threaten to disturb the work 
of reconstruction in those parts. It 
would suit German interests exceedingly 
well if the world at large could be 
brought to believe in the contention that 
the anti-German agitation among the 
Polish miners is identical with Bolshevist 
propaganda. That is what the Germans 
have been trying to do, so as to justify 
the temporary closing of mines and the 
expulsion of Polish laborers, whose places 
have been filled by the immigration of 
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German substitutes. In this way the 
Germans have done all they could to se- 
cure a favorable issue of the plebiscite. 


_ If this mutation of inhabitants has been 


carried to the extent alleged by the 
Poles, the Allied troops will have little 
else to do than to see that the stable- 
doors are closed in perfect order after 
the horse has been stolen. 


HE abnormal trade relations between 

America and Europe were again em- 
phasized in the address delivered Mon- 
day evening by James S. Alexander, 
President of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, before the International Trade 
Conference in session at Atlantic City. 
For ten months preceding the armistice, 
our exports exceeded our imports by 
about $248,000,000 per month. During 
the first eight months of 1919, this ex- 
cess reached an average of about $400,- 
000,000. The excess has been wholly in 
our trade with Europe, the balance with 
the rest of the world standing about even. 
Abnormal in its relation to imports, our 
export trade with Europe has also been 
abnormal in its character. Crude food- 
stuffs and raw materials have given way 
to foodstuffs partly or wholly prepared 
for use and finished manufactures, which 
means that we are sending goods for im- 
mediate consumption rather than the 
things which could be used in setting 
Europe’s own industries again in motion. 
Thus the flow of return trade is not 
started, and the demoralization of ex- 
change rates becomes worse and worse. 
The time has passed for the artificial 
bolstering up of trade relations by Gov- 
ernment credits as war measures, and 
private enterprise and initiative must 
again come into play. It is hoped that 
the International Trade Conference will 
give a great impetus to the promotion of 
this object. 


ENSIBLE advice was given to the 

Financial Advertisers Association, as- 
sembled in New Orleans the other day, 
by Mr. James I. Clarke, manager of the 
Service Department of the National Bank 
of Commerce. Mr. Clarke would draw the 
line straight and plain between legiti- 
mate “publicity” and mere advertising 
under the guise of news. In a self-re- 
specting financial institution, the “pub- 
licity man” and the advertising manager 
will not wear the same hat. Advertis- 
ing is all right, but should wear no dis- 
guise, and should be purchased and paid 
for at regular space rates, with no bonus 
in the shape of a “write-up” in the news 
columns. The test of legitimate publicity 
matter must be absolutely its news value, 
and if a financial institution has no mat- 
ter to give out that will stand that test, 
independently of any question of adver- 





tising, it has no occasion for a publicity 
department. The advertising value of 
legitimate publicity matter must be only 
a by-product, never the underlying mo- 
tive. If the order be reversed, editors 
are disgusted, readers are bored, and the 
end clandestinely sought is not attained 
after all. 


A CRY for assistance goes up on be- 

half of Russia’s artists, her men of 
letters and of science. It was bad 
enough in the days of the Tsars, but 
in spite of autocracy, in some part be- 
cause of the very difficulties it threw 
in the way, intellectual life maintained 
a vividly and variously effective course. 
Under the present régime intellectual 
life is strangled. Those who are fitted 
to lead it are on the point of perishing. 
Sympathy for their plight will naturally 
arise in any mind not warped by the 
peculiarly dogmatic twist that is to- 
day destroying Russia itself. Russia’s 
troubles spring in great measure from 
a failure on the part of those now in con- 
trol to resist the false appeal of a dog- 
matism unrelated to the facts to which 
it is applied. If those of her sons and 
daughters who are capable of thinking 
straight are to meet with speedy de- 
struction, the working out of her sal- 
vation is indefinitely put off. Yet it is 
precisely these people whom the present 
order is bent on hampering. With a view 
to aiding in the protection of copyright, 
the finding of employment for distressed 
authors and artists, the publication of 
their works in America, and in general 
to give them whatever aid may be pos- 
sible, a society has been formed of which 
S. M. Ingerman, 219 Second Avenue, 
New York, is the Treasurer. Informa- 
tion concerning aims and methods may 
be obtained by writing to the society at 
that address. 


ITHOUT a dissenting voice the New 

York Board of Aldermen has re- 
enacted daylight saving for next year. 
This is the first step in a very interest- 
ing experiment on the part of a clear 
majority of the people to get what it 
wants. The next step will consist of 
similar action by neighboring towns and 
an appropriate adjustment of railroad 
schedules. Obviously, the commuter 
who has to start an hour earlier for his 
office will not be compensated by the ex- 
tra hour in the afternoon if there are no 
trains, at the hours he wants them, to 
carry him to his destination. All this 
will either work effectively or work to 
some considerable confusion. But in 
either case Congress will be in the way 
to see a great light—a light that is not 
generated by any of the lighting com- 
panies. 


G REEK and Latin seem unconscious, 

after all, that they were among the 
slain in the great war. Some of the 
prominent high schools of the country, 
such as Scott High School, of Toledo, and 
the Germantown High School, of Phila- 
delphia, report a heavy increase in the 
enrollment for Latin. The Board of Ed- 
ucation in Cincinnati has established a 
six-year Classical High School, in Wal- 
nut Hills, with provision for nearly a 
thousand students, in which the curric- 
ulum will be based on what innovators 
may regard as a hopelessly archaic com- 
bination—classics, mathematics, history, 
and the sciences. Thoroughness in fun- 
damentals is the ideal, and the scheme 
seems to have been well thought out by 
Superintendent Condon. There is no 
sound reason why any city of several 
hundred thousand inhabitants should not 
have one high school of this type. It 
will be noticed that no exclusion of sci- 
entific study is involved. Along with his 
Latin and Greek and Mathematics, the 
student may get his initiation into the 
basic sciences, and we shall be surprised 
if the Walnut Hills Classical High School 
does not send some of the very best mate- 
rial into scientific departments of the col- 
leges. Montclair, New Jersey, has re- 
stored Greek in its high school, another 
example which few cities of any size 
might not follow with profit. If our 
large city high schools, whenever a given 
number of pupils applied, would offer to 
furnish instruction in Greek, scores of 
classes would soon be organized. 


pEenars the sorely harassed profes- 
sor has been kept a little too much in 
the foreground in the push for increased 
college endowments. If the colleges are 
to maintain standards satisfactory to 
their constituencies, they must be able 
to secure and retain men of suitable 
preparation and ability. But such men 
are not reduced to the alternative of 
continuing in poorly paid college posi- 
tions or starving. Most of them could 
go into much more lucrative work with 
little difficulty, and many of them are 
now finding themselves forced to do so 
by the present cost of living. The col- 
lege is in a worse predicament than the 
professor. He can turn to other fields 
of work, it cannot. It must either have 
very largely increased endowments, or 
find its credit injured by the continual 
loss of good men from all its departments 
of instruction. The “poor professor” has 
been long-suffering rather than give up 
certain non-financial emoluments of his 
calling; but now that the increasing cost 
of living has made the situation in so 
many cases impossible, he is finding it 
only too easy to take care of himself else- 
where. It is the college that is in danger. 
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A New Chapter Open- 
ing in Russia 


HE doom of Bolshevik rule in Russia 

seems at last to be actually impend- 
ing. Long since, the blood-stained ruf- 
fiuns at Moscow saw the hand-writing 
on the wall and realized that only Red 
revolution in other lands would avail to 
save them from their fate. They con- 
tinued to cling to power in desperation, 
in the midst of a people that hated them 
unutterably, only because of the fatalistic 
inertia of the starved and terrorized 
masses. Latterly they have made fever- 
ish but futile overtures of peace to the 
neighboring peoples that they had ear- 
lier ruthlessly attacked, and now they 
see no hint of pity in the malignant 
glances of the unhappy beings whom 
they have tortured with the most cruel 
social experiment of all history. They 
know the end that awaits them. 

From the outset they had everything 
in their favor. Theirs was the inside 
position; theirs were the railroads, the 
arms, the vast amounts of munitions and 
supplies left over from the great war. 
At their command were a hundred mil- 
lion simple peasants, ready to believe in 
them and easily satisfied if only they 
were given the opportunity to gain a 
modest livelihood and be accorded jus- 
tice, and freedom from extortion and op- 
pression. Their opponents were penni- 
less refugees, and so thoroughly had 
they spread abroad their cunning propa- 
ganda of falsehood that these opponents 
found little genuine support where they 
had the right to expect it. But the fatal 
weakness of Bolshevism lay in its moral 
bankruptcy and in its utter lack of con- 
structive ability. Its programme was al- 
tered from day to day with cynical ef- 
frontery, to meet the demands of shifting 
political or economic expediency, though 
a few of its leaders continued to affect 
the pose of fanatical adherents of its dog- 
matic theories and talk the trite patter of 
communism and class-warfare. 

The anti-Bolshevik forces gathered 
strength slowly. The difficulties were 
enormous and disheartening. They were 
without money, arms, and supplies; they 
lacked unity and were scattered on a 
dozen fronts. Numberless risings within 
Soviet Russia were put down with ruth- 
less brutality, and the cowering popula- 
tion could not raise a hand to help its 
would-be rescuers from without. Finally 
Siberia was liberated, and from its sparse 
population the liberal and patriotic Kol- 
chak organized an army for the redemp- 
tion of his country. But vicious Bolshe- 
vik propaganda saw to it that he was 
denounced as a tyrant and reactionary, 
bent on the restoration of Tsarism, and 





recognition was withheld from him, 
when recognition would have meant the 
saving of millions of lives and years of 
chaos. The indomitable Denikin, the 
successor of the brave Alexeiev, held out 
with a little band of devoted Cossacks 
in the North Caucasus, for many months 
cut off entirely from the outside world. 
The story of the heroic exploits of his 
Volunteer Army is perhaps the most ro- 
mantic of the whole war. Step by step 
they fought their way to the sea and 
learned that Germany had been defeated. 
Then came British aid, and with a mighty 
sweep they reclaimed South Russia with 
its 40,000,000 people and great industrial 
resources. To-day they are almost at the 
gates of Moscow and their victorious 
campaign has sounded the death-knell of 
Bolshevik rule. But it should not be for- 
gotten that it was the work of Kolchak 
that made this possible and that his re- 
treat last summer, disastrous as it was, 
proved the undoing of the Soviet armies. 
In the northwest, Yudenich, gathering 
together a pitiably small force from 
many groups, and suffering from the in- 
terplay of local intrigues and conflicting 
nationalist interests, is bringing rescue 
to the starving remnants of Petrograd. 
Hemmed in on twelve fronts by advanc- 
ing armies, the Bolsheviks are at bay, 
threatened from without and crumbling 
from corruption and revolt within. 

When at last the curtain is rung down 
upon this tragedy of unparalleled blood- 
shed and suffering, will it be rung up at 
once on a fresh drama of civil strife? 
Who is to be the ruler of the new Rus- 
sia, whose the power that is to under- 
take the task of restoring order and re- 
constructing civil life? Will the rival 
ambitions of victorious leaders start the 
conflict anew, and will the partisan dis- 
sensions to which the Russians are sin- 
gularly addicted prolong the chaos? If 
so, the burden of responsibility must fall 
heavily on the Allies and America. The 
prompt recognition of the All-Russian 
Government at Omsk, a recognition that 
would have been accorded long ago had 
it not been for the senseless flirting with 
the Bolsheviki, would do much to sta- 
bilize the forces in Russia that are work- 
ing for order. That Governmert has 
achieved a practical unity among all the 
Russian groups, and the maintenance of 
its legal continuity in the present crisis 
is all-important. 

Some of our childish theorists affect to 
believe that all that needs to be done is 
to hold an election and summon a Con- 
stituent Assembly. One has but to pic- 
ture to oneself the utter demoralization 
of civil life, the destruction of all insti- 
tutions of government, the break-down 
of communications, the ignorance of the 
masses, and the menace of an intervening 


period of uncertainty, to realize the futil- 
ity of such theories. Denikin and Kol- 
chak are high-minded and self-sacrificing 
patriots. Kolchak is the acknowledged 
head of the Russian Government, but he 
is far from Moscow, has a weak cabinet, 
and may at any time, thanks to Allied 
policy, find himself entirely dependent on 
the Japanese and subservient to their 
demands. Denikin, who has pledged alle- 
giance to Kolchak, will be first in Mos- 
cow. He has about him a group of able 
councilors, far stronger than the cabinet 
at Omsk. If the Government at Omsk is 
recognized at once, Kolchak may find it 
expedient in the emergency to hand over 
authority to Denikin, in the assurance 
that the legal continuity of the Govern- 
ment would not be interrupted. The sup- 
porters of Yudenich include many pow- 
erful financial and industrial leaders, 
who in the nature of things are less 
unselfish in their patriotism and think 
chiefly of regaining their property. They 
may prove a disturbing factor if strong 
support is not promptly given to the 
present Russian Government. 

In the background looms another dan- 
ger, the measure of which it is not easy 
to take at the present moment. Like a 
panther ready to spring but biding his 
time, stands the well-trained professional 
army of von der Goltz. Civil strife 
would furnish the longed-for oppor- 
tunity. It would be welcomed as were 
Rurik and his Varangians at Novgorod. 
A civilian army of German engineers 
and industrial organizers would follow 
in its train. Order and prosperity at 
German hands would mock the Allies and 
America, who failed the Russians in 
their hour of need. Such a dénouement 
would mark the débacle of a_ states- 
manship that won the war only to lose it. 


The Hitch at the 
Conference 


Y the time this issue of the Review 
reaches its readers, the question 
whether the Labor Conference at Wash- 
ington is to accomplish anything or not 
may have been virtually settled. If the 
Conference fails, it will be in spite of the 
fact that a real desire to be effectively 
useful has animated nearly all the dele- 
gates. If it succeeds, it will be in spite of 
the fact that the procedure adopted was 
such as to precipitate a struggle upon the 
most vital and the most difficult of all con- 
troversial issues before anything had 
been achieved toward bringing the assem- 
bly together, either through the develop- 
ment of helpful programmes upon less 
crucially disputed matters or through the 
stimulation of a general good understand- 
ing. 
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There are many desires which all men 
of good will at the Conference have in 
common, irrespective of their industrial 
status or connections; there is just one 
subject upon which a division of the 
sharpest and most deep-seated kind ex- 
ists. That one is the degree of power 
which the great national labor organiza- 
tions are to have over the industrial ac- 
tivities of the country. And it happens 
that that division is at this particular 
moment accentuated in an unusual degree 
by a strike of almost unparalleled dimen- 
sions, in which it is the one controlling 
issue. Any principle announced by the 
Washington Conference which would be, 
or would be regarded as being, a decision 
of the question upon which the steel 
strike is being fought out, would inevita- 
bly throw a tremendous weight into the 
scale in favor of the side whose stand it 
justified. Even if such were not the 
situation, the pronouncement would be 
watched with intense jealousy on both 
sides. As has been pointed out at the 
Conference, there are thousands of small 
establishments—concerns employing less 
than 250 workers each, but in the aggre- 
gate representing a large percentage of 
the whole industrial force of the country 
—in which the owners and managers look 
upon freedom from dictation by the na- 
tional labor organizations as vital to their 
welfare, or perhaps to their existence. 
But with the colossal steel strike in the 
very throes of decision, every element of 
difficulty inherent in the abstract question 
is intensified by its immediate and crucial 
bearing on this concrete case. 

Nor is the difficulty diminished by that 
concealment of its real character in 
which—doubtless with the best of inten- 
tions in many cases—refuge has so gen- 
erally been taken. On the surface, all 
that labor asks is that the employees in 
any establishment shall, in the case of 
any difficulty, have the right to be “repre- 
sented by representatives of their own 
choosing’—a proposal the justice of 
which would, if we knew nothing about 
actual facts and conditions, be pro- 
nounced absolutely self-evident. But it 
is in the light of those facts and condi- 
tions, and not in the abstract, that the 
proposal must be viewed. In the mind of 
the labor group, the adoption of the pro- 
posal without qualification would have a 
perfectly definite practical consequence. 
In every serious labor controversy, the 
great national organization of the indus- 
try concerned puts forward its claim to 
be reckoned with as the representative— 
through its officers or delegates—of the 
employees; and hereafter, whenever that 
claim was denied, the decision of the 
Washington Conference would be pointed 
to as settling the moral right of that 
claim. Accordingly, a long step would 


have been taken toward abolishing all 
individual arrangements between em- 
ployers and employees which did not ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the great 
labor organizations. And of course, with 
this achieved, the universal substitution 
of the closed shop for the open shop—a 
constant, though often unavowed, aim of 
the labor organizations—would become a 
mere question of time. 

Nothing could be more misleading, 
therefore, than to say that the question at 
issue is that of the right of collective 
bargaining. The time has been, indeed, 
when that principle was disputed, and 
unquestionably the employing class was 
in former days not only unreasonable and 
unintelligent, but unfeeling, in its denial 
of the right. But that time is long past; 
the days when employers refused to deal 
with their employees otherwise than in- 
dividually are gone, never to return. A 
sounder argument in favor of the pro- 
posal that employees shall have the right 
to be “represented by representatives of 
their own choosing” is that, in the nature 
of things, it is often impossible for them 
to find, among their own number, per- 
sons who can urge their case with the 
necessary ability, and also that repre- 
sentatives who are in the service of the 
employer are subject to intimidation in 
the prosecution of their cases, and to re- 
prisal in the event of success. This is a 
real difficulty; but in order to meet it, 
it is certainly not necessary to lay down 
a principle which will in practice be un- 
derstood as an acknowledgment of the 
right of the great unions to universal 
control of the labor situation. 

There is no reason why the Confer- 
ence should undertake to settle, by a sin- 
gle sweeping dictum, a question of such 
vital and comprehensive importance. Its 
dictum would, of course, in any event, 
have no compelling authority. The rep- 
resentation of the country at the Confer- 
ence is largely haphazard. The President 
has, indeed, in his choice of the group 
standing for the public—upon which 
group rests the responsibility for the in- 
troduction of the disputed resolution— 
evidently sought to include men of all 
shades of opinion. Outright socialism 
and the most orthodox conservatism are 
represented in its membership. But no 
one can say that the group as a whole 
carries the weight of extraordinary au- 
thority; and still less can it be said that 
the resolution it has offered is the prod- 
uct of prolonged and thorough considera- 
tion. Now that it has been offered, it has 
got to be dealt with; for it seems plain 
that to shelve it altogether would be to 
abandon all hope of anything being ac- 
complished at all—the Conference would 
either break up or be reduced to futility. 
Accordingly, as we write, the best that 


is to be hoped is such modification of the 
resolution as would grant its large and 
general purpose, but would prevent its 
having the specific effect which the labor 
group desire to accomplish through it. 
Even so, it might justly be welcomed by 
that group as a gain for labor. If the 
labor men spurn any gain short of that 
which they had had in view, they will be 
guilty of just such unreasonableness as, 
in past times, they have charged the em- 
ployers with exhibiting. For it is surely 
unreasonable for them to demand that 
they shall attain, by the snap judgment of 
a hastily assembled Conference, an ab- 
solute verdict upon an issue which has 
been for years, and still is, the centre of 
most acute controversy, and upon which 
the country at large is far from having 
come to the conclusion which the labor 
group desires to have recorded. Upon 
that issue, as upon many others, we must, 
in the future, as in the past, work with 
patience; the best that we can hope for 
from the Conference is an increase of 
good will and of understanding in deal- 
ing with it. 


The Americanism of 


Roosevelt 


OOSEVELT MEMORIAL WEEK is 

well timed. The better part of a year 
has elapsed since the Colonel’s death, and 
in that period has been going on a steady 
confirmation in the public mind of an im- 
pression which many hoped might re- 
main full and strong. Death and time 
add dignity to real greatness, and the 
fact that the trivial has already fallen 
away from the man is the best evidence 
of his quality. He always commanded 
affection, yet something more than affec- 
tion is attested by the almost continuous 
stream of visitors to the grave. In his 
case, it is as though that historical per- 
spective for which biographers are con- 
stantly straining had set in much sooner 
than usual, and had let his contempo- 
raries glimpse him with the eyes of fu- 
ture generations. 

Roosevelt was fortunate in his end. 
He died in big times, when the question 
of Americanism had already become 
paramount and consequently when what 
was probably his most dominant charac- 
teristic—love of country—had occasion 
to show its depth and intensity. What 
would have been his judgment concern- 
ing the immediate issue which confronts 
the Senate it is needless to inquire. His 
judgment was not infallible, even on 
questions of broad policy, and no further 
words from him could now add much to 
the influence which his memory is ac- 
complishing. In all the dispute over what 
constitutes genuine Americanism, there 
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has never been anyone so rash as to doubt 
that, whatever it is, it was possessed in 
full measure by Roosevelt. His life until 
shortly before his death furnished glow- 
‘ing pictures of the sort of hardy activity 
which made this country what it is. Yet 
he was not provincial. An interested stu- 
dent of the history of all ages and a 
traveler in many lands, he believed that 
a strong national feeling was an indis- 
pensable bulwark of civilization. He had 
looked forward to some kind of league of 
nations as a desirable instrument with 
which to fight the war spirit, but to the 
One Big Nation which the new-worlders 
pictured as the solution of all interna- 
tional problems he was opposed on the 
ground of common sense. He favored 
America’s playing a large part in the 
business of the world, yet even at a time 
when he was honored by the personal at- 
tention of European monarchs there was 
never any thought that he would come 
back with a new international pro- 
gramme. A cosmopolite, he was an 
American through and through. 

This is the aspect of Roosevelt upon 
which attention might well be focused 
during Memorial Week. For it bears 
strongly on great issues upon which the 
country to-day is endeavoring to reach 
right decisions. It should be clear that 
any arrangement with other nations 
which would make impossible henceforth 
such love of country as Roosevelt had, or 
which would remove the possibility of 
producing future men on his lines, would 
be too costly a sacrifice. However noble 
the impulse to cast in our lot with others, 
it must be frowned upon unless it safe- 
guards to ourselves the rich opportuni- 
ties which were his. That, though a dif- 
ficult test to employ, is one which appeals 
to our deepest and most trustworthy in- 
stincts. Here is the irreducible minimum 
beyond which we ought to be unwilling to 
go. Fortunately, leadership of this sort 
is not entirely absent from the discus- 
sion in the Senate, though party politics 
have frequently frustrated it. There isa 
sturdy group of men who, while rightly 
jealous of the American spirit and deter- 
mined that it shall still be free to develop 
in directions long ago marked out for it, 
have every desire to see this country as- 
sume heavy responsibilities for the good 
of the world. The problem is one which 
demands the exercise of as deep-seated 
and generous an Americanism as Roose- 
velt at his best was capable of. 

The question of the melting-pot is also 
one which in the near future will tax the 
best thought and the best instincts of 
this country. Already the sentimental 
cry is heard, and in quarters where it is 
likely to do the greatest mischief—in cer- 
tain college faculties—that the newspa- 
pers are engaged in a conspiracy to put 


the foreign-born element in a difficult po- 
sition. The charge is foolish and naive 
but it will be hard to silence it unless we 
can draw upon the example of such men 
as Roosevelt. He liked to emphasize the 
mixture of foreign blood in him and was 
forever claiming kinship, however jocose- 
ly, with the most obscure races represent- 
ed by new arrivals in this country. But 
by any attempt on the part of foreign- 
ers to cast suspicion on our institutions 
he was outraged. We shall have need of 
this sympathy and this righteous anger 
in all the readjustments of industrial and 
social conditions which are contemplated. 
In a letter just recently published the 
Colonel informed his old Maine guide, 
Bill Sewall, for whom he had obtained a 
ranch in the West, that if he was willing 
to work without sparing himself the first 
year, and to work hard for many years, 
he could count upon a respectable living. 
This is a different spirit from that which 
is fostered by sentimentalists, and which 
at least implies that this country owes 
a comfortable existence to all immigrants, 
while of the reciprocal responsibility 
there is scant mention. 

If in stressing the sterling American- 
ism of Roosevelt and his great qualities, 
we have said nothing about his faults, it 
is because his faults, of which he had 
his share, furnish no lesson comparable 
in value at this time with that to be 
got from his virtues. The memorial 
planned for him includes several features, 
but in all the intention is, we believe, to 
emphasize the man in relation to the 
country he loved so well. A sym- 
bol will thus be created which he who 
had known and understood many peoples 
would most have liked. 


Armenia’s Danger 


6¢TN Anatolia the soul and heart and 
vigor of the Turkish state has al- 
ways lain,” says Sir W. M. Ramsay in an 
article on “The Conditions in Asia 
Minor” in a recent issue of The New 
Europe. That is why the leaders of the 
Nationalist or Young Turkish party have 
seized on that part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire to initiate a patriotic revolt against 
the Entente. Mustapha Kemal Pasha a 
month ago usurped command of Turkish 
forces in Asia Minor acting, probably, as 
an agent of Selim Effendi, an ambitious 
heir to the Sultanate. The Government 
at Constantinople made a feeble show of 
disavowing the movement by charging 
Abdullah Pasha to go and summon Kemal 
to resign his self-assumed command. But 
instead of Kemal it was the Government 
that had to resign as a result of the 
Young Turkish rising, and a friend of 
its leader, Djemal Pasha, was appointed 
Minister of War in the new Cabinet. 


This bodes little good for the future 
of Anatolia, which, since the armistice, 
had thought to see the dawn of a new 
life. For Kemal represents the Young 
Turkish policy of centralization, which 
has been the curse of Anatolia in the past, 
“The cure for the evils of western Asia 
lies in the wise restoration of local self- 
government,” says Sir W. M. Ramsay, A 
successful issue of Kemal’s adventure 
would preclude the application of that 
cure. Much will depend on the prestige 
of the Entente and its power to enforce 
its will on the Young Turkish schemers, 
Unanimity among the great Powers anda 
definite line of conduct are needed to 
command that prestige. But both are, 
unfortunately, in abeyance. A sensational 
editorial in the Temps of October 9 ad- 
vocated a policy toward the new situation 
in Asia Minor which is diametrically op- 
posed to that of Great Britain. The 
paper favors absolute abstention from in- 
terference with this revival of Young 
Turkish rule, and the re-establishment of 
an independent Turkey not very differ- 
ent from the pre-war Empire, although 
shorn of Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria and 
Palestine. A crusade against the Young 
Turks, the Temps argued, would give 
them a pretext for fresh massacres of 
Greeks and Armenians. We fear, on the 
contrary, that the policy of abstention 
advocated by the Paris journal is the 
very way to expose those races to the 
atrocities it professes to be anxious to 
save them from. The extirpation of the 
Armenians forms part of the Young 
Turkish programme of Ottomanization, 
and their political conduct in the past 
makes it difficult to attach any weight to 


Kemal’s favor-begging declaration that 


he deplores the massacres of Armenians 
and has issued orders to respect their 
lives and properties in the future. If he 
means what he says, no interference of 
the Entente would endanger the Ar- 
menians; and if he does not, the great 
Powers need not hesitate to furnish him 
a pretext, where any stick will do to beat 
the poor dogs. 

But we have better authority to go by 
than these doubtful promises of Mus- 
tapha Kemal. Dr. James L. Barton of 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, who has recently 
returned from a six months’ sojourn in 
Armenia, has told in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor what the remnant of the 
Armenian people has to expect from the 
Turks if these are left in absolute von- 
trol. The Young Turks, he says, are 
everywhere arming themselves with guns 
and munitions supplied by the Germans 
during the war, and their forces are 
joined by regiments demobilized under 
the terms of the armistice. Enver Pasha, 
in Dr. Barton’s opinion, is at the back 
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of this movement. There is every rea- 
son to believe that this statement is cor- 
rect. Enver Pasha is a nephew of Mus- 
tapha Kemal, and one of the leaders of 
the Young Turkish régime during the 
war who were responsible for the Ar- 
menian massacres. His uncle has, of 
course, contradicted the rumors concern- 
ing a secret understanding between En- 
ver Pasha and himself. But it is more 
than likely that the Turkish revolt in the 
Persian province of Azerbaijan, which is 
said to be the work of Enver Pasha, is 
part of a concerted action of the two. 
The nephew’s record is such as to make 
one fear the worst from his return to 
power. The Armenians know what their 
lot would be. . “Although food is very 
difficult to obtain, they did not ask for 
bread,” says Dr. Barton. “What they 
wanted was safety. If we can have 
safety, we can get bread somehow.” 

That safety the Temps would deny 
them under pretence of wishing to spare 
them a renewal of the massacres. Jeal- 
ousy of England, and a secret fear of 
her Arabian policy, which the Syrian 
agreement has only partly dispelled, seem 
to be responsible for this stoical abandon- 
ment of the Armenian people. The wish 
to counterbalance that policy by means of 
a restored Turkey is stronger with the 
editors of the journal than the feeling 
that Armenia has a claim on the protec- 
tion of the civilized world. This attitude 
is the real ground of Great Britain’s in- 
sistence that the United States should 
accept a mandate for Armenia. Not the 
absence of undeveloped oil fields, as Sena- 
tor Borah sarcastically hinted, makes 
such a mandate for England undesirable, 
but the knowledge that her acceptance of 
it would pour Armenian oil, which ac- 
cording to Senator King of Utah actually 
exists, on the smouldering fire of French 
jealousy and distrust. 


The Astor Fortune 
and Single Tax 


HE death of William Waldorf Astor 

has naturally been made the occasion 
of a great deal of comment upon his per- 
sonal career, a career quite singular in 
the circumstances and character of his 
expatriation. It is well worth while, 
however, to utilize the opportunity which 
public interest in his affairs presents for 
dwelling upon the part which the Astor 
fortune has played in relation to the sin- 
gle-tax movement. During the better 
part of a century, the vast increase of 
value in the real-estate holdings of the 
Astor family has furnished the one shin- 
ing example of the enormities of the un- 
earned increment. The case of the single- 
taxers has rested in the general mind 


less upon the inherent merits of the 
abstract argument than upon the effect 
on the imagination of a few dramatic ex- 
amples. But it is a remarkable fact that 
in all this time the Astor fortune has re- 
mained the only one that is of sufficient 
prominence to be familiarly referred to. 

If peopie were in the habit of stopping 
to think quantitatively in such matters, 
this circumstance would be enough, of it- 
self, to give rise to serious questionings. 
If land-holding or land speculation were 
the royal road to wealth which it has 
been represented, how does it come that, 
in all these decades in which American 
riches have been piling up by leaps and 
bounds, the Astor fortune remains, as it 
was in the day of small things fifty or 
sixty years ago, the only accumulation 
of wealth obtained through the rise of 
land values which has been great enough 
to attract national attention? Million- 
aires and multi-millionaires have been 
made by the score, some of them in the 
space of but a few years; which of them 
has got his wealth by means of the un- 
earned increment? Henry Ford is mak- 
ing annual profits which in the course of 
four or five years pile up to an amount 
equal to the whole value of the real es- 
tate possessed by William Waldorf Astor 
as the ultimate result of generations of 
the most successful investment in the 
most rapidly rising real estate in the 
country. Mr. Woolworth, beginning as a 
poor boy, built up, by the simple process 
of selling miscellaneous articles at five 
and ten cents apiece, a fortune quite com- 
parable to that of Mr. Astor. And a 
thousand examples could be mentioned of 
more or less similar success attending 
undertakings which, like his, were in no 
way helped by special privilege of any 
kind. But where are the instances of 
like success in the business of land specu- 
lation—a business which, be it remem- 
bered, has for its field of opportunity 
nothing less than the entire land area of 
this country with its marvelous expan- 
sion in industry and wealth? 

Nor does the consideration of the mat- 
ter stop with the question of the build- 
ing up of extraordinary fortunes by 
speculation or investment in land. How 
does it stand in regard to the ordinary 
investments made by shrewd judges of 
business opportunity? Of such judges 
the American business world is full. 
What does one find in the inventories of 
the estates of our rich men when they 
die? Very rarely does real estate form 
any considerable part of the fortunes 
which they leave. All their lives they 
have scrutinized the merits of every im- 
portant opening for the investment of 
their accumulations, and of these open- 
ings that presented by land is never ab- 
sent. Why do they not seize upon it, if 


it is the Golconda that single-tax orators 
represent it to be? Above all, why does 
so very little of their investment take the 
shape of the purchase of vacant land and 
of that “holding it out of use” which 
is supposed to be so tempting? 

There is but one possible answer to 
these questions. Particular instances 
there are, and not a few, in which the 
holding of land with a view to profit from 
its increase of value proves a brilliantly 
successful venture. It is these instances 
which strike the imagination and remain 
fixed in memory. But to one such in- 
stance there are twenty in which the 
profit is no more than normal, and hun- 
dreds in which there is not profit but 
loss. And the shrewd investor knows 
that, so far from land speculation being 
an “open-and-shut” game, it is a business 
for the successful prosecution of which 
the utmost sagacity and judgment are 
required. Taxes and interest go on un- 
relentingly, year after year; the big ad- 
vances come only at long intervals and 
only in specially favorable situations. It 
is more than doubtful whether, taken as 
a whole, investors in land get as much 
as an average return on their money, not 
to speak of the fabulous gains that they 
are supposed to enjoy. Whatever may 
be true of a limited number of individ- 
uals, there is no such thing in this coun- 
try as a class fattening upon the un- 
earned increment of land values. And, 
though the fact is not perhaps clearly 
apprehended, it is probably owing to a 
more or less conscious perception of it 
that the single-tax crusade has made so 
little headway. To confiscate gains while 
making no compensation for losses does 
not appeal to the American instinct for 
fair play. 
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Political Justice, 


A= right of private property, the 
right, that is, to control any part of 
the flow of the products of labor, is a 
mere social patent secured and main- 
tained by physical force and giving rise 
to all social evil. In a world of reason 
and good will the products of labor would 
automatically go to those that had most 
need of them, remaining in the posses- 
sion of the producers only until such 
need were known. In such a world, so 
fertile is the earth and so infinite the 
capabilities of man, there would be only 
peace and plenty for all. This is not the 
case at present because, from time un- 
told, the few among whom reason and 
good will, for inexplicable causes, do not 
prevail have chosen to seize control of 
property by violence, violence which pre- 
vents truth from being known and good 
will from acting. Ostentation and lux- 
ury, the traditional code of manners and 
morals, concealing the evil men do and 
suffer in a mantle of social graces and an 
odor of sanctity, these things are vio- 
lence, and violence none the less effective 
for not being overt, the flourishing of 
the bludgeon sufficient without the blow. 
Hence come poverty, ignorance, fear, 
vice, crime, war, and all unrighteous- 
ness. Change to a better world, how- 
ever, can not in general be brought about 
by more violence, since war and revolu- 
tion change only masters in rivetting 
chains, but by rational persuasion. At 
the same time, it must be admitted, rea- 
sonable and kindly men, convinced that a 
better world lies just beyond their grasp, 
need not stop at a few blows to seize it 
and bring it in, justified for one more 
war that they may end war forever. 
The truth having been conveyed to all 
by argument and no more force than is 
necessary, the incubus of old govern- 
ments and all the evil they cause will 
drop from humanity’s shoulders. There 
will then arise in each individual the 
conviction that he only serves his own 
interest who forgets it. The only form 
of social organization needed will be 
some simple instrument for keeping 
truth alive and for circulating such spe- 
cial information as may be needed for it 
to function. This will be no more than 
a series of local councils with power to 
inform us concerning the wants of men 
and the means of supplying them in 
order that we may spontaneously pro- 
duce and convey to each other whatever 
we require, and these councils will be 
held together by nothing more than a 
central Amphictyonic assembly with like 
powers. By some such process and in- 
strument, and by no others, can man’s in- 
humanity to man be finally done away. 


17938 and 1919 


Such is the central thesis of the book 
called “Political Justice,” which William 
Godwin was permitted by Pitt to publish 
in 1793 at the price of a guinea a copy 
on the ground that it was calculated to 
do mischief only among such persons as 
possessed not a shilling. That it con- 
tains much that we all may desire with- 
out believing that we are likely to get it 
immediately, few will deny. It was not 
ostensibly an apologia for any particular 
scheme of radical reform, but it is in 
effect the complete apologia of all such 
schemes. The world has long rung with 
the antiphony of voices crying, “Do you 
believe in murder?” over against those 
who cry, “Do you not believe in the 
brotherhood of man?” It is hard to vote 
against the millennium, and the last ref- 
uge of the radical has always been the 
counsel of perfection. Godwin, for in- 
stance, supposes that a number of per- 
sons incarcerated in a madhouse have 
persuaded themselves through the chinks 
of their cells that they are being treated 
in an unreasonable and unkindly man- 
ner. What need they do to gain justice? 
Nothing, save quietly to refuse obedi- 
ence to all commands and, having calmly 
persuaded their keepers that men are 
brothers, to walk out of their prison. 

Godwin had an extraordinary genius 
for being absurd, but if we substitute 
for madmen industrial workers and for 
their bedlam modern industrial society, 
we have the essential elements of the 
theory offered in defense of all move- 
ments now called, more conveniently 
than clearly perhaps, Bolshevist. If the 
theory is sound, is it not illogical of us 
to try to put the madmen into strait- 
jackets before they walk abroad, or to 
object if, instead of quietly laying down 
their tools before beginning to argue, 
they throw them into the machinery or 
at our heads? It is, however, more 
strikingly noteworthy that the Russian 
equivalent for Godwin’s local council is 
soviet, for his amphictyony the all-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets, and that the 
constitutions and decrees of those bodies, 
so diligently published in this country, 
might easily have been a modern redac- 
tion of “Political Justice.” To be sure, 
the soviets have felt constrained to use 
machine guns to facilitate the communi- 
cation of truth and the spontaneous flow 
of commodities from those who had them 
to those who had not, but even that pol- 
icy is confirmed by the neat theory ac- 
cording to which Godwin lets in at the 
back door that devil of physical force he 
had shut out at the front. 

These are obvious parallels, but we 
have had of late another fully as com- 


plete in quite a different quarter. It is 
worth noting that the personal origins of 
Mr. Wilson appear to have been, like 
Godwin’s, among English Calvinistie dis- 
senters. Now Calvinism, when inverted 
into politics by the eighteenth century, 
took the form of a mystic faith in an 
absolute good dwelling in man as a mass 
of morally undifferentiated individuals 
and in an absolute evil dwelling in par- 
ticular persons and institutions. Theo- 
logical Calvinism asserted that, though 
men might be saved, man was wicked; 
the political Calvinism of such persons 
as Godwin and Mr. Wilson asserts that 
men are wicked but that man is good, 
capable in some miraculous way of ap- 
prehending truth and communicating it, 
if not to the persons to whom he entrusts 
his affairs, at any rate to the philosopher 
who holds this particular doctrine. God- 
win fails to explain how it was that the 
primeval Pitts and Cannings were ever 
permitted to fall away from the pristine 
reason and good will of their natures, 
but his faith in man as the indubitable 
vox dei is not therefore shaken. That 
voice speaks intelligibly to William God- 
win, and however men and systems seek 
to stifle it, he hears the truth that it 
would utter. So Mr. Wilson appeals with 
a religious fervor from the wickedness 
of governments and rulers to the right- 
eousness of peoples. The German Gov- 
ernment and certain Germans might 
wrong the world, but the German peo- 
ple never. The truth might not be in 
the chancelleries of Europe, in this Sen- 
ator or that Representative or in the 
whole Congress of the United States, but 
it was in the people and by them trans- 
mitted, however the elections went, to 
Mr. Wilson himself. 

When, in the light of these considera- 
tions, we examine the arguments for the 
new solemn league and covenant of which 
Mr. Wilson is the sponsor, it is easier to 
understand one reason why they have in 
many quarters been received with no 
warmth of zeal even if without hostility. 
The chief advocate of the league asks us 
to believe that the League of Nations 
can function, not as an authoritative gov- 
ernment, but through such a council for 
investigation and advice as Godwin pro- 
posed as the ideal form of social organ- 
ization. We are asked to expect its suc- 
cess because of the immediate practical 
validity of the principle that in this pres- 
ent imperfect world truth can with rela- 
tive ease be ascertained, can be com- 
municated, and can furnish sufficient mo- 
tives to action without further compul- 
sion. A central committee is to discover 
the facts as to the needs of men and the 
means of satisfying them. Though the 
committee is to have no power to compel 
obedience, no one is expected to seek his 
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own interest in hindering its investiga- 
tions. No one is expected in any way to 
prevent it from reporting its findings, 
and all peoples are expected spontane- 
ously to act, through governments for- 
merly suspect, in accordance with them, 
sinking immediate self-interest in uni- 
versal benevolence. 

It would be idle to insist that nothing 
has ever happened in the world to give 
color of reason to such expectations. 
The great inter-allied commissions of 
the war, as the American member of one 
of the most important of them has 
pointed out, though mere “fact-finding” 
and advisory bodies without power, did 
somehow cause momentous and beneficent 
acts to occur. Action in such cases, how- 
ever, was strictly consistent with the rule 
laid down by Burke that men’s sense of 
political right inheres in some tangible 
interest and that they act from adequate 
motives relative thereto. In other words, 
it did not rise from anyone’s excited con- 
sciousness of the truth residing in altru- 
istic principles, but from the character 
of particular men under the stress of 
compelling circumstance. That the pub- 
lic defence of the League has not con- 
vinced many thoughtful persons of the 
tangible interests it may serve, that it 
has not inspired confidence in the men 
who are to direct this greatest of fact- 
finding commissions, is profoundly to be 
regretted. Mr. Wilson’s argument has 
been too much in the strain of fervid 
affirmation of his own mystic political 
faith in the principles of universal be- 
nevolence and individual wickedness. We 
may well believe that men must ulti- 
mately be ruled in their acts by intelli- 
gent good will or perish, but whether 
they are now so ruled, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt. The League of Nations 
will to some end function, but we have 
no sure conviction as to what that end 
will be. If Mr. Wilson’s faith is justi- 
fied, if mankind does indeed stand upon 
the threshold of political justice, the fu- 
ture will have reason to revere him as 
such a seer as we have not often hon- 
ored. Meanwhile, without failing in our 
devotion to the idea of justice, but re- 
membering what things are even now be- 
ing done in its name, we may have cour- 
age still to question. We are asking 
whether the difficulties in the way of his 
covenant’s success are not so great as to 
demand some special grace from heaven 
unless our latter state is to be worse 
than our former. He on his part is ask- 
ing the old question, whether we do not 
believe in the brotherhood of man. We 
do, but we may not therefore be prepared 
to accept even in these terms the much 
ee doctrine of salvation by faith 
alone. 


WILLIAM HALLER 


The Standard of Living of 
Steel Workers 


HE “Workshop of the World” at the 

headwaters of the Ohio is credited 
with producing a full fourth of our mu- 
nition material during the war. The 
coming census will, no doubt, return a 
population for Greater Pittsburgh, or Al- 
legheny County, of 1,250,000; perhaps 
more than 350,000 are male wage earn- 
ers, in about 3,500 establishments. The 
great majority of these workers are en: 
gaged in basic industry; more than a 
third in steel work alone. Fully two- 
thirds of the steel workers are unskilled 
laborers. In most of the big plants about 
two-thirds of the workers are foreign- 
born, usually non-English speaking. 
To this class belongs almost all the 
unskilled force, save a small number of 
negro workers, five to ten per cent. of 
the total, who were introduced from the 
South with the ceasing of immigration 
from Europe. The speeding-up and over- 
exertion of the war, only more intense 
than in the period preceding, has been 
followed by a reaction in the direction of 
great restlessness and mobility; for no 
new hordes are pressing into our valleys 
to bid for the jobs and create a surplus 
of labor. An unwonted independence is 
seen among the foreign workers. What, 
then, is their lot that they should be dis- 
satisfied with it? 

The wage of this great unskilled labor 
force is uniform and standardized. It 
was but 17% or 18 cents an hour before 
the war; now it has been raised by re- 
peated steps throughout the war to 42 
cents; and a late war-bonus measure, an- 
nounced first in September, 1918, pro- 
vides time and a half payment beyond 
the first eight hours of toil, or an aver- 
age of over 48 cents an hour for common 
labor for most of the workers, who work 
the long day. 


Tubal Cain is relentless; steel is of 
necessity a continuous industry, run on 
a two-shift basis. At a conservative es- 
timate, about half of the employees in 
the steel industry worked during the 
war a day turn of ten and one-half hours 
and a night turn of thirteen and a half 
hours, in alternate weekly shifts. The 
mode wage for the groups is, then, for 
twelve hours’ average work, totalling, 
with the bonus payment, $5.88 a day. 
During the war, too, the industry was 
on the seven-day basis, except in the fin- 
ishing mills. This involved always for 
blast-furnace crews and in large meas- 
ure for the open-hearth and rolling-mill 
force seven days’ work a week with 24 
hours’ continuous labor at “the turn,” or 


change of day and night shift, every 
other Sunday. With the addition of 
clean-up and repair work, done always 
on Sunday, perhaps as many as a fourth 
of the steel workers have the seven-day 
week, although it should be made clear 
that some of the Sunday workers have 
another day of the week off. In many 
processes work is not incessant, and 
there is opportunity for rest from the 
heat. The effects of the long day upon 
family and civic life are the most costly. 

There is some public misunderstand- 
ing concerning the extent and privilege 
of eight-hour work. Judge Gary testi- 
fied before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee that in the United States Steel 
Corporation some 69,284 employees were 
working the twelve-hour day; 199,896, 
ten hours, and 88,904 “averaged an 
eight-hour day.” But in this last figure 
must have been included office force, lo- 
comotive engineers and firemen on cor- 
poration lines, and skilled men like 
brick-layers, carpenters, and machinists 
employed around the plant; or perhaps 
it took into account part-week work. So 
far as the large steel mills are concerned, 
only the workers in some of the plate 
and tin mills and the small crews of the 
two or three Bessemer converters, still 
operated in the Pittsburgh district, 
work the eight-hour shift. A recent 
statement of classified hours by the 
superintendent of a large Corporation 
mill showed only two score men working 
eight hours in a force of nearly seven 
thousand. 


The ten-hour working force, in addi- 
tion to some of the wire and tin mill 
operators, includes a considerable section 
of the unskilled laborers doing shovelling 
work. The ten-hour common-labor wage, 
seemingly about as prevalent as the 
longer shift, is now $4.62. In some 
plants these yard and general workers 
constitute a majority of the force. It is 
to be hoped that the forthcoming report 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on wages and hours of labor in the iron 
and steel industry, 1913, 1915, 1917, and 
1919, now in press, will provide classified 
figures as to particular jobs by hours, 
that authentic generalizations may be 
made concerning prevailing hour and 
wage groups. It might be mentioned 
here that a considerable amount of steel 
mill labor is paid on the “tonnage” 
rather than the hour-rate basis. 

The great problem of the steel indus- 
try is obviously not the inadequacy of 
wages under these conditions of the 
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prevalent long-day and high-war rates, 
where semi-skilled work of many kinds 
brings a wage ranging from seven dol- 
lars a day up to thirty dollars a day in 
the very small skilled group of rollers 
and leaders. Certainly, at the most lib- 
eral estimate, the cost of living since 
1914 has only doubled, while the average 
wage-increase of the unskilled labor 
force has been as much as 150 per cent. 
Of course, food costs are high in the 
Pittsburgh district. The Monthly Labor 
Review of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for August, 1919, pp. 4-5, gives the 
latest available figures summarized from 
the cost of living survey of the bureau of 
1918-1919, undoubtedly the most inten- 
sive and complete budgetary study yet 
attempted in the United States. The 
annual expenditure for food for white 
families with annual incomes of from 
$1,200 to $1,500 was $535 on the aver- 
age, Pittsburgh standing twentieth on 
the list of the ninety-one cities of the 
nation in height of food cost. And of 
forty-three cities where families of the 
same size (equivalent to 3.35 adult males 
and to $1,300 total annual expenditure) 
were selected, Pittsburgh stood ninth on 
the list, with $559 as the average annual 
expenditure for food. The company 
store is still a factor in the steel mills, 
particularly in the smaller towns of the 
district; and it is perhaps true that un- 
limited credit encourages extravagant 
expenditure. But as a force counteract- 
ing the rapidly rising cost of living and 
preventing depression of the standard of 
life, it must be remembered that unem- 
ployment and seasonal employment so 
long inherent in steel production was al- 
most entirely eliminated by the incessant 
capacity production of the war period. 
As Andrew Carnegie phrased it long 
ago, steel is either prince or pauper; in 
the war steel has been prince. Not only 
have investors profited; but many of the 
steel laborers, more particularly the for- 
eign workers, now have a surplus in Lib- 
erty Bonds and other savings. 
Nevertheless the speeding, excessive 
work, over-exertion, and fatigue serve in 
a measure to explain the disquiet among 
the floating single-man labor force— 
how large we do not know—and the in- 
creasing discontent among the family 
group. And this is true in spite of the 
fact that every effort has been made by 
the Corporation to bring about physical 
improvement in working conditions by 
providing lockers, shower baths, drink- 
ing fountains, and the like. It should be 
stated also that the safety system of the 
steel industry has been for some time of 
first rank in the country. More funda- 
mental, even, is the post-war policy of 
the Corporation in eliminating seven-day 
work as rapidly as possible. The big 


Carnegie mills and furnaces of the Pitts- 
burgh district were, before the strike, 
already practically back to six-day work. 
Only shortage of labor deterred the full 
operation of this policy. 

When all has been said, however, the 
hard problem of the steel workers is that 
of living conditions almost as much as 
that of working hours and methods. 
To put the issue concretely, land is no 
longer cheap. Nature, bounteous in her 
gifts of billions of tons of coal, has made 
the hillsides of our river valleys difficult 
and costly places for the building of 
homes for people. And there has not 
been the incentive for organization and 
creation in housing and education that 
existed in the provision of machinery 
for increasing production and profit. 
Land in coal-deposit districts is fabu- 
lously high, and speculation has enhanced 
its rent. The physical configuration of 
Pittsburgh, crowded between rivers and 
hills, is a basic consideration. The mills 
command the river-valley sites and still 
further raise land values. Housing, the 
problem of all the industrial sections of 
the nation, is in a peculiar sense the 
problem of Pittsburgh. Perhaps only a 
population of raw peasants from Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the Balkans would be 
content with the ugly shacks scattered 
over the hillsides or find livelihood in the 
four and five-room shanties or frame 
tenement flats that rent for eighteen to 
twenty dollars a month. The visitor 
wonders often how some of the ancient 
places manage to hold together and to 
cling to the sloping hillsides. When the 
single-man boarding houses, well-nigh 
universal in the foreign groups, are re- 
membered, some conception may be 
formed of the widespread congestion 
and decline of the standard of living. 
Estimates of the shortage of houses 
vary from 20,000 to 80,000, accord- 
ing to the standard taken: for in- 
stance, if the sanitary code applicable to 
cities were enforced, a considerable per- 
centage of the dwellings in which the 
foreign and negro workers live would 
have to be condemned. 

The war overtook us “just as we were 
beginning to put our house in order,” 
said one of the Corporation officials the 
other day. In fairness it must be said 
that large housing projects were 
planned; Judge Gary referred in his tes- 
timony to a housing expenditure of $39,- 
000,000; at Homestead, it is understood, 
land was leased and ambitious plans 
drawn up; yet plates of some of our bat- 
tleships were made in Homestead undef 
the shadow of old hovels inhabited now 
by negroes, who but lately replaced 
Slovaks and Poles; the latter in turn had 
followed the Irish of the nineties into 
the same squalid quarters. Man, wife 


and child, and eight to twelve boarders 
are not unusual in one home. Three and 
four-room quarters are the rule; and 
modern sanitation has not yet conquered 
the hillsides, or even penetrated all of 
the valleys.- Bad housing contributes 
largely, along with ignorance, to the 
heavy toll of life that the community 
pays. Infant mortality is an exception- 
ally good measure of community sol- 
vency; the average in the city of Pitts- 
burgh is 122.5 as contrasted with New 
York’s 91.7 and New Zealand’s 50. And, 
as the study of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau showed so graphically for Johns- 
town, it is likely that among the fami- 
lies of immigrant steel workers one 
child in every four dies in the first year 
of life. In the Pittsburgh district only 
at the Clairton plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and at the Woodlawn op- 
eration of Jones and Laughlin Company 
have company houses yet been provided 
on any extensive system. 

The members of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Education investigating 
the strike in Pittsburgh on October 11, 
12, and 13, after two days of testimony, 
emphasized the issue of Americanization 
as the phase of the question of most im- 
mediate concern to the country at large. 
The members of the Committee were 
seemingly amazed at the surprisingly 
small percentage of naturalized foreign- 
born workers in the steel mills and were 
perturbed by the prevailing lack of a 
knowledge of the English tongue. 

The strike was found to be almost 
entirely a movement among the unskilled 
workers in the steel mills; when it is 
clearly understood, as stated before, that 
in most of the big mills of the Pitts- 
burgh district the foreign-born em- 
ployees make up sixty per cent. of all 
the workers, and that the number rises 
to ninety-five per cent. of the unskilled 
working force of these mills, the intima- 
tion that the issue is one between Amer- 
icans and the foreign born is easily 
comprehended. In some of the mill towns 
outside of the Pittsburgh district the 
percentage of foreign-born workers is 
even higher; yet there have been almost 
no opportunities or incentives for gain- 
ing citizenship and becoming adjusted to 
the American standard of life. For in- 
stance, Captain William B. Hunter, Dep- 
uty Burgess of Monessen and head of 
the Citizens Protective League, testified 
that in a population of 23,000 in that 
industrial town there were only between 
2,000 and 3,000 native-born Americans; 
that in a school population of 4,500 there 
were more Italians alone than American 
children; and that no effort had been 
made to secure teaching in English 
at private Slavic schools, or to organize 
adult English education. 
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The long day emerged once more, at 
the hearing, as the basic issue of the 
controversy; about a score of witnesses 
testified in reply to incessant question- 
ing of the Senators concerning their 
failure to become citizens, that they had 
had no time for education or naturaliza- 
tion during their years of residence here. 
In reply to specific questions, August 
Mann, Superintendent of the Donora 
plant, American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, testifying for the company, ad- 
mitted that two-thirds of a force of 4,300 
were foreign and non-English speaking. 
O'Reilly, a roll setter at the same mill, 
stated the day before that of the men in 
the plant only 582 spoke English. He 
called attention to the fact that the cen- 
sus showed only 15 per cent. native 
Americans in the town of Donora. Super- 
intendent Mann said the company itself 
had tried to provide schooling; last year 
a canvass of the mill for a class after 
working hours had met response from 
but eighteen of “the boys.” He admitted 
in reply to Senator McKellar that it 
would increase the efficiency of the plant 
if the foreign-speaking workers could be 
induced to learn English. A Sunday 
meeting for that purpose “got nowhere.” 
This is the almost universal experi- 
ence where efforts at providing facilities 
for learning English and citizenship have 
been made. 

Senators Kenyon and Walsh, and their 
more conservative colleagues of the Com- 
mittee, were seemingly convinced, after 
their visit to Pittsburgh, of the need of 
compulsory education for the foreign- 
born, as a deterrent of industrial unrest 
and the growth of Socialism. Congress- 
man Clyde Kelly, who comes from Brad- 
dock and knows the steel workers, has 
already introduced a House bill provid- 
ing for “declaration of intention” at en- 
try or within one year, and for compul- 
sory citizenship five years thereafter, 
with deportation as the penalty. Per- 
haps a more discriminating plan of re- 
stricting immigration is that advanced 
by the National Committee for Construc- 
tive Immigration Legislation, which pro- 
poses limitation of entry on a percentage 
basis, admission to be determined by the 
number of immigrants from any coun- 
try who have already become citizens 
here. 

The objection to this and similar coer- 
cive legislation is the difficulty of en- 
forcement and the possibility of grave 
injustice—to say nothing of the arbi- 
trary restriction upon increase of the la- 
bor force at a time when continued in- 
dustrial expansion is essential. Any mea- 
sure will indeed be shortsighted which 
denies satisfaction to the true demand 
for labor. And it must be borne in mind 
that the transition to the three-shift 


system in the steel industry would re- 
quire a forty per cent. increase in the 
labor force. The real problem is the 
definition and enforcement of this true 
demand for labor in terms of standard 
of living. Some economists go so far 
as to advise the consideration of a new 
contract-labor provision, which shall 
bond the manufacturer heavily, and fur- 
nish administrative control for the en- 
forcement of minimum standards. 

The frequently suggested Federal leg- 
islation for an eight-hour day, or for the 
minimum wage, is out of the question by 
virtue of Constitutional limitation—in- 
stanced by the recent adverse decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Child La- 
bor law. Both the subterfuge of the in- 
terstate commerce clause and the weak 
“general welfare” provision are ineffec- 
tive. Professor J. R. Commons, of Wis- 
consin, about a decade ago advanced the 
more constructive, if almost as radical, 
proposal that the taxing power should 
be used to obtain shorter hours and im- 
proved living conditions. His suggestion 
was that a discriminating excise or in- 
ternal revenue tax, to be administered 
through the Tariff Commission, should be 
operative in protected industries. The 
plan would ensure the passing on of 
the promised advantages of the tariff to 
labor by securing fair and reasonable 
standards for the workers. The employer 
might be compensated for increased 
costs involved by remission of the ex- 
cise, or by revision of the tariff sched- 
ules upward. 

There is real need now for further 
study and deliberation on the problem. 
During the war, the War Labor Board 
made a considerable contribution towards 
fixing minimum standards by Govern- 
ment supervision. Such methods, though 
they may seem to be innovations in 
American life, will more than justify 
themselves if they serve to obtain un- 
interrupted producticn and avoid strug- 
gles over distribution which defeat their 
ends by the bitter animosities they cre- 
ate. These conflicts are particularly 
dangerous for the stability of American 
life when antagonisms are transferred, 
as seems to be the case in the steel indus- 
try, from the economic to the racial field. 
Yet it is most desirable that needed 
changes should be brought in through 
voluntary effort; the eight-hour shift, 
for instance, would have to be in- 
troduced slowly to be fully success- 
ful. Certainly there can be little hope 
from a panacea or legislative short cut 
that tends to make us minimize the cru- 
cial and difficult local questions of civic 
leadership, codperation, and_ effective 
community organization for housing, rec- 
reation, and education. 

FRANCIS TYSON 


Gabriele d’Annunzio 


HATEVER d’Annunzio was before 

the war makes very little difference 
in estimating his service to Italy and to 
civilization during the world conflict. If 
he was corrupted he cleansed himself 
and found regeneration in the intense, 
pure, and sacrificing love which he 
showed for his country and for the holy 
cause of the Allies. Very few men have 
contributed more freely and more effec- 
tively to the achievement of our common 
victory than Gabriele d’Annunzio. His 
self-imposed mission was to open the 
eyes of the Italians in order to make 
them see what their duty was; to kindle 
enthusiasm in them; to encourage them 
to brave and noble actions; to strengthen 
them morally at hours of trial; to pray 
with them, to suffer, fight and die, if 
necessary, at their side. The call for a 
fearless, spiritual leader he answered 
with the fervor and enthusiasm that 
must have animated the ancient cru- 
saders. On May 4, 1915, upon his arrival 
in Genoa for the dedication of the monu- 
ment erected at Quarto in honor of Gari- 
baldi and his thousand volunteers, he 
delivered his first war message to the 
Italian people: 

Here I am in your midst. J returned to 
Italy to pray with you first and then fight 
at your side. But why do you acclaim me 
in this manner? If I came to announce a 
great victory you could not welcome me with 
greater enthusiasm. Well, I am the harbinger 
of victory. We have no choice but 
war and war will give us victory, 

On May 12 the poet arrived in Rome, 
where he was acclaimed by the people 
as their prophet. His first public ad- 
dress, on the same day, had an inde- 
scribable effect. The pent-up emotions 
of the inhabitants were let loose and 
it became immediately evident that there 
was no power in Italy to resist the will 
of the people. The Government under 
Salandra was still undecided as to the 
step Italy should take. The anti-war 
party under Giolitti, the friend of von 
Bulow, was still very active. But d’An- 
nunzio had with him the people of Rome 
as well as of all Italy. On the follow- 
ing day, May 13, he told the thousands 
that had gathered around him that it was 
no longer time to talk but to act. 

“Tf it is a crime,” he cried out, “to in- 
cite the people to violence, I willingly 
commit that crime. We are being be- 
trayed. The honor and safety of the 
Patria is at stake. Go, act. Spare no 
one who opposes your sacred rights.” 

For several days he continued to fan 
the patriotic fire which was increasing 
in volume throughout the land. The cli- 
max came on May 17, when he addressed 
a monster meeting at the Campidoglio. At 
the conclusion of that address he brought 
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forth the sword that had been used by 
Nino Bixio, Garibaldi’s sturdy com- 
panion in the expedition of the Thou- 
sand, kissed it reverently and exclaimed: 

“The hour has come. Ring your 
bells!” 

In a few minutes the crowds invaded 
hundreds of belfries and began to ring 
the bells. Hundreds of thousands of 
voices were crying: “War, war!” 

The people of Italy had declared war 
on Austria. Giolitti, who had tried to 
overthrow the Salandra Cabinet and re- 
sume the control of Italy, had to abandon 
Rome clandestinely in order to save his 
life. Von Bilow, head of the German 
propaganda, hastened to invoke the pro- 
tection of several cordons of Italian 
troops around his palace. On the 20th, 
Parliament convened in plenary session 
to take the necessary measures for the 
formal declaration of war. On that same 
day d’Annunzio made the following sober 
and inspiring declaration to the people 
of Italy: 

“Victory belongs to those who have 
faith in Victory and swear by Victory. 
We believe in Victory and swear by it. 
We swear that we shall win.” 

This phase of his work in the great 
war being finished, the poet prepared 
himself for active participation in the 
struggle. On June 20 he enlisted as a 
volunteer in the Italian army with the 
rank of lieutenant. 


In order to appreciate fully his work 
as a soldier, we must bear in mind that 
he was, at that time, fifty-two years of 
age, and that his health was anything 
but flourishing. For forty years he had 
been pouring out his life over his books. 
During those years he had not only pro- 
duced a score of volumes, but each one 
of them represented what would have 
taken a less genial mortal years of 
preparation. “Blessed are those who are 
twenty years of age,” he had said at 
Quarto, evidently regretting that he was 
so much beyond the days of youth. 

D’Annunzio did not choose an easy 
task for himself, as his age, position, and 
the fact that he was a volunteer would 
have entitled him to do. After fighting 
for a short time with the land forces 
he perceived that he could render a 
greater service in the air, and he 
learned to fly. One of the considerations 
that made the poet join the air forces, I 
believe, was his desire to travel rapidly 
and carry out his work of inspiring the 
Italians troops more effectively. He 
went from one place to another along 
the several hundred miles of the front 
in Italy. He went repeatedly to the 
Albanian front and also to France after 
Italy sent the quarter of a million troops 
to aid the Allies in the West. Whenever 
there was a ceremony or an occasion for 


him to address the soldiers, with a view 
to raising their morale and making them 
better fighters, d’Annunzio was present. 
His eloquence and implicit faith in ul- 
timate victory were especially efficacious 
in times of trial. During the Italian re- 
verses in the fall of 1917 he worked like 
a Trojan night and day. On October 20 
of that year he spoke the memorable 
words “Rather than give up Venice to 
the enemy let us raze it to the ground!” 
which electrified the whole world, but 
had a miraculous effect on the Italian 
troops, who suddenly realized the magni- 
tude of the defeat that stared them in 
the face. On the following day we find 
him on the line of the Piave infusing con- 
fidence and determination to resist into 
worn-out troops who were gathering on 
that frontier of freedom. “Here they 
shall not pass,” he was crying out at the 
top of his voice, up and down the line, 
and the tens of thousands who heard him 
repeated in unmistakable tone: “Here 
they shall not pass!” A friend of mine 
spoke of d’Annunzio’s plane in those days 
as an “angel of victory hovering over 
our shaken but not broken ranks.” 

So far as I have been able to find out, 
d’Annunzio was not only by far the old- 
est aviator in any army, but also one 
of the most active, for he knew no rest 
as long as the war lasted. He took part 
in hundreds of bombing expeditions, as 
well as in numerous expeditions of prop- 
aganda. Flying over Vienna on August 
10, 1918, he dropped thousands of loose 
sheets from his plane which read: 

The fortunes of war have turned; they 
have turned to our favor irrevocably. Your 
hour has passed. Lhe hour of Germany which 
dragged you to abject humiliation has passed 
torever. As our faith was the strongest so 
our will predominated. 

Viennese, do you want to continue the 
war? It is your suicide. The whole world 
is against you. One million and two hundred 
thousand Americans are fighting in France to- 
day. By September there will be two million of 
them! America is building twice the num- 


ber of ships the German submarines are still 
able to sink. 

Learn to know your enemies. We fly over 
Vienna. We could drop bombs by the ton, 
but we only drop a tricolor greeting, the 
symbol of liberty. We Italians do not make 
war on children, women and old men. We 
make war only on your blind, cruel, tyrannic 
government which gives you neither peace nor 
bread, but feeds you with hate and false 
hopes. 

The Allies will never make peace with your 
present government or the government of 
Kaiser William. On the other hand they are 
willing to make peace with the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, a peace based 
on liberty and mutual respect. The Allies 
are ready to furnish you with food and all 
you need immediately after the declaration of 
peace. 


This undertaking was the most spec- 
tacular in the poet’s life as a soldier. 
But he took part in hundreds of other 
enterprises which were just as daring 


and dangerous as that one. The raid of 
the port of Buccari, on February 10, 
1918, was, in fact, more dangerous than 
the flight over Vienna. He describes this 
remarkable feat in his booklet “The Bef- 
fa (Jest) of Buccari.” Thirty men in 
all, and he one of them, having made 
their wills, set out, in three small ves- 
sels, on an expedition of defiance to the 
enemy. For almost three years the 
Italians had been challenging the Aus- 
trian fleet to come out and accept battle 
in the open sea. The Austrians never 
stirred. Finally, d’Annunzio conceived 
the idea of taking personally a written 
challenge to the enemy. He put three 
copies of it each in a floating bottle 
which was thrown into the water right 
under the noses of the hundred guns 
which were pouring a stream of fire 
upon the intruders. 

“To spite the very cautious Austrian 
fleet,” the note read in part, “which 1s 
still glorying over .the tiny victory of 
Lissa, we, the sailors of Italy, who laugh 
at all dangers and difficulties and who 
are always ready to dare the undarable, 
have come here in your very commodious 
haven to defy you and laugh at you.” 

After his flight over Vienna all Italy 
was anxious to do him honor. A com- 
mittee composed of some of the most 
illustrious names of the country was 
formed for the purpose of conferring 
upon him the greatest honor any Italian 
could hope to receive, that of being 
crowned poet of Italy on the historical 
Campidoglio, repeating the ceremony of 
the year 1341 when Petrarch was 
crowned with laurel. But upon receiving 
on August 17, 1918, the formal invita- 
tion to go down to Rome for that pur- 
pose, d’Annunzio answered that the war 
was still on and that he could not spare 
the time. 


“A few tons of bombs dropped on the 
enemy,” he told the committee, “is worth 
more for the present than all the honors 
and eloquence in the world. I shall come 
to Rome only after we win a complete 
victory.” 

D’Annunzio remained at his post of 
duty as a soldier until the last day. His 
military work was summed up in an offi- 
cial bulletin issued by the Supreme Com- 
mand on February 5 of this year in con- 
nection with the conferring upon him of 
the gold medal for military valor, which 
is the highest an Italian soldier can re- 
ceive, 

Poet and soldier of Italy apostle 
of faith, creator of energy, preacher of duty 
and sacrifice. We are proud of having had 
him with us, and while we celebrate him as 
a stout- hearted soldier, we do not forget his 
tenderness at the sight of his companions who 
fell in battle. ; 

Signed: Major General Bongiovanni, Com- 
mander General of Aeronautics. 
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D’Annunzio may be forgotten as a 
poet, but as long as men remember 
the great war he will always be spoken 
of as the prophet and hero of one of 
the Powers which helped to save civili- 
gation from the aggression of the Teu- 
tons. 

VINCENZO DE SANTO 


Fairies 
Underneath the beech trees, 
Lights and shadows glancing, 


Surely there are fairies 
In the sun-spots dancing! 


Underneath the beech trees, 
Underneath and in them, 
Wait a host of fairies, 
Wait for you to win them. 


Fairies they are quick folk; 
Never may you bind them; 

But underneath the beech trees 
You can always find them. 


EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


Correspondence 


The Personal Equation in 
the League of Nations 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Trickling through the percolator of the 
world news, information is accumulating 
as to the genesis of the “covenant” of 
the League written into the pexce treaty, 
or, as Mr. Wilson prefers to intimate, 
“inextricably intertwined” in its provi- 
sions. It is immaterial whether one be 
anti-Wilson or pro-Wilson; for in either 
case his determination to have his own 
way is obvious to friend or foe. His 
recent threat to tear up the treaty rather 
than communicate aught but an uncon- 
ditional ratification to the Paris Foreign 
Office is symptomatic either of that de- 
termination or of his then approaching 
nervous breakdown. 

Whatever the action of the Senate may 
be, that action must be certified to Paris 
by the State Department in the discharge 
of a merely ministerial duty under the 
express words of Article 440 of the 
Treaty. The work of the American 
negotiators (if any object to the use of 
the plural, let it go as a use of the plural 
of excellence!) is over. They (or He) 
are (or is) functus. The Senate is now 
discharging its constitutional duty and 
prerogative—and with the first gleam of 
real interest in the distinctive rights of 
this country since the Versailles con- 
ference opened. Hence it is not inop- 
portune to note that the working of the 


League is going to depend very largely 
on the personnel of the Council, and the 
individual motives of and influences be- 
hind each member. 

Friends of the treaty assume that that 
personnel is a known quantity. Assume 
it is for a year or so. Is that an argu- 
ment pro or con? How is the pressure 
of their joint or several influence so far 
being effectively exercised? In re Bul- 
garia and Thrace? Jn re Rumanian ag- 
gression? Jn re Turkey and Armenia? 
In re Fiume? Are they in fact acting 
jointly or is it true, as charged, that, 
for example, in the case of Fiume, one 
member alone has assumed to communi- 
cate a threat in terrorem unless his will 
be done? 

Their successors, however, are to be 
elected by the Assembly. Bourgeois, 
France’s first choice, is not sure of a long 
lease of life. Mr. Lloyd George might 
have a political fall. Italy’s representa- 
tive is likely to prove protean. We might 
have none, after Europe’s experience of 
our representative omniscience. Any- 
how, the personnel may change, and the 
governmental policy represented by each 
new member may change. National sov- 
ereignty remains. New treaties and new 
alignments of interest may emerge. Can 
we expect of new Russia, new Germany 
and Japan a vow of treaty-celibacy? Is 
the recent cordial treatment of Germans 
in Japan without significance? Should 
they unite, a League with no interna- 
tional force but economic pressure could 
meet their demands only by a new Al- 
liance and instant mobilization. A 
League without real teeth and the power 
to bite, and controlled by motives of high 
humanitarianism must be at a disadvan- 
tage if confronted by the sudden aggres- 
sion of one or more powerful nations— 
not so controlled. 

Membership in the Council means no 
more than service as an arbitrator named 
by one party to a dispute. Each acts 
for his nominator and the third arbitra- 
tor acts as arbiter. Each will hold a brief 
for his own nation and its affiliated in- 
terests. The requirement of unanim- 
ity in acting detracts from efficiency in 
an emergency. 

The United States has isolated itself 
by the mode of activities of its Peace 
Commissioners. Yet, assuming to be the 
apostle of freedom and of unselfishness, 
it hesitates to assume a mandate for Ar- 
menia, the first duty expected of it under 
such a League. Whether such hesitation 
or refusal be justified or not, the fact re- 
mains that we, of all the proposed mem- 
bers of the League, are still likely to 
act with an eye single to our interests. 
In any event I doubt the power of the 
Senate or of the Executive to coerce the 
action of Congress in advance, in this 


particular or in any other as to which 
the Constitution vests power in that body. 

The working of the League is accord- 
ingly dependent for success on the per- 
sonnel of its Council—and that is to be 
indicated by x5 as an unknown quan- 
tity. If our present representative is 
to remain the American member, what 
guarantee have we, as Mr. Cleveland once 
observed at a Princeton trustee meet- 
ing, that American rights will be as- 
serted and protected? 

HENRY W. JESSUP 

New York, October 20 


Safeguarding the Country 
Against Bolshevism 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

If any reliance can be placed upon dis- 
patches concerning the military and 
political situation in Russia and Siberia 
which are appearing daily in the news- 
papers, the overthrow of the Bolshevik 
régime in Russia by the Polish and loyal 
Russian forces seems to be nearing ac- 
complishment. Granted, if only for the 
sake of argument, that this is so, the 
necessity of seriously considering the 
effects of Lenin’s downfall on other 
countries as a protection to their in- 
terests should be recognized before it is 
too late. 

That Lenin and his lieutenants will 
be forced to seek asylums in other lands 
than that which they have succeeded in 
destroying, unless they prefer to sur- 
render themselves to the mercy of their 
conquerors, unless they are captured be- 
fore escaping, seems to me to be highly 
probable. The many statements attrib- 
uted to the Red premier to the effect 
that he intends to spread Bolshevism to 
other countries, such as England and the 
United States, appears to support this 
theory. Therefore, his expulsion from 
Russia would afford him an opportunity 
to put his threats into practise. The 
escape of only a part of his gang would 
be necessary for such an attempt, or 
attempts, as several nations would no 
doubt be selected as offering free scope 
for activity. 

Unless stringent measures are now 
taken by the Federal immigration au- 
thorities, the possibility of the return of 
a former resident of the Bronx accom- 
panied by a few “friends” appears to me 
to be exceedingly likely. The freedom 
which has been accorded here to others 
of his class to foment sedition would in- 
deed appeal to him. 

May I, therefore, urge upon your 
readers the importance of rendering our 
liberty safe from this new and very 
threatening menace? It is high time 
that some definite policy be formulated 
effectively to combat this danger. 

E. H. CAMPBELL 
New York, October 1 
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Book Reviews 


The Manifold Problems 
of Asia 


THE AWAKENING OF ASIA. 
Hyndman. New York: 
Liveright. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE PaAciFic. B. C. B. 
Fletcher. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

THE ORIENTAL POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Henry Chung. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell and Com- 
pany. 

THE NEW Map oF ASsIA. 
Adams Gibbons. 
Century Company. 


By H. M. 
Boni and 


By Herbert 
New York: The 


r HE present Administration has been 

criticised for sending half of the 
American fighting vessels into the Pacific 
and thereby violating the fundamental 
principles of naval strategy that a fight- 
ing fleet should never be divided. It 
might be retorted that in any event each 
division is strong enough to protect its 
end of the Panama Canal until it can be 
joined through that waterway by the 
other half. Whether or not this be an 
adequate answer, the permanent station- 
ing of so many of our war vessels in the 
Pacific is a definite recognition of the 
fact that the United States has political 
and commercial interests upon that ocean 
that are of very great importance. As 
to a possible enemy, nothing is gained 
by concealing the fact that Japan ap- 
pears destined for that rdle. There is 
no reason in the nature of things why 
war should ever occur between the 
United States and that country, but 
there is every reason why it should be 
recognized by the peoples of both coun- 
tries that at the present time their re- 
spective national aims with regard to 
eastern Asia are in absolute conflict. 
America desires the open door; Japan 
seeks special interests, and, in certain 
regions, paramountcy of control. 

The four books listed above are all 
of very recent appearance and are ex- 
clusively political in their scope and pur- 
pose. Of the three the least important 
is perhaps that of Mr. Chung, because 
it covers ground that has previously been 
covered by other writers. The work is, 
however, well done, and the volume is 
additionally interesting because from the 
pen of a native Korean. The title is not 
accurately descriptive, for fully as much 
space is devoted to tracing the develop- 
ment of Japanese ambitions and govern- 
mental methods as to outlining the 
course of American Far-Eastern diplo- 
macy. Mr. Chung is convinced that “con- 
solidation of Asia under Japanese domi- 
nation is the vision of the Japanese 


statesmen; and toward the attainment 
of this national goal there is unity of 
purpose among Japanese leaders.” The 
tone of the volume is, however, by no 
means acrimonious, and the facts are 
stated in clear and logical order, and in 
good English. In an appendix occupying 
nearly one-half of the volume are given 
the documents in the case. 

The “Problem of the Pacific,” by Mr. 
Fletcher, is also a title which is not fully 
justified. It is made up of more or less 
detached comments upon political condi- 
tions in the various countries that are 
within or border upon the Pacific Ocean. 
The reader is not, however, greatly as- 
sisted in solving any “problem” by illu- 
minating and reasoned generalizations; 
indeed, it is nowhere clearly stated what 
is the problem of the Pacific. The state- 
ment is made in the preface, written by 
Sir William MacGregor, that its kernel 
is: “Shall any of the possessions held 
by Germany in the Pacific be restored to 
that Power?” This is certainly a far 
from helpful statement. Throughout the 
British islands of the south Pacific, in- 
cluding Australia, in Mr. Fletcher’s 
opinion, the central economic need is to 
secure an adequate supply of labor. But 
he does not look to Japanese or Chinese 
immigration to satisfy it. The mother 
country, he says, must give her assist- 
ance, and, in Australia, the control of 
the central Government over lands and 
railways must be increased in order that 
effective means may be devised for at- 
tracting thither desirable settlers. Pro- 
vided radical alterations are made in the 
terms and the details of their service, 
he is willing that Indian laborers should 
be allowed to enter to replace the natives 
who are dying out. “The white man will 
not be able to do the manual work re- 
quired in the coming days, and the In- 
dian or some one else must be given a 
chance.” On grounds of financial econ- 
omy, also, Mr. Fletcher urges in Austra- 
lia a greater centralization of constitu- 
tional power in the Commonwealth. 
“One has to admit,” he says, “the grow- 
ing feeling in Australia that unification 
must come, because the States will not 
economize. In this war they have been 
competing more or less with the Com- 
monwealth for loans in the London and 
local markets. Especially has New 
South Wales been a sinner in this re- 
spect; and public opinion has grown that 
Australia in self-defense must get rid of 
a great deal of States’ top-hamper.” 

Mr. Hyndman makes the statement 
that his book, “The Awakening of Asia,” 
was held up by the British censor for 
more than two years, and the reason for 
this is evident in the frankness with 
which political conditions in India are 
discussed. Mr. Hyndman is well known 


by his earlier writings upon Indian af- 
fairs, and the chapters which deal with 
that country constitute the most inter- 
esting portion of his volume. What he 
has to say regarding China and Japan 
does not add greatly to the information 
which other writers have furnished. It 
is interesting, however, to find Mr. 
Hyndman expressing an opinion which 
is but repeating the judgment of many 
other writers familiar with conditions in 
Far Eastern countries, that the intro- 
duction of western civilization into Asia 
has been by no means an advantage to 
the people whose modes of life and 
thought have been affected. But Mr. 
Hyndman certainly has no warrant for 
saying, as he does, that European admin- 
istration, religious propagation, and 
trade have been almost wholly harmful. 
Here he is led to an extreme statement 
by reason of his decided views as to the 
evils which have attended British control 
in India. : 

As regards the imperialistic charac- 
ter of Japan’s ambitions, Mr. Hyndman 
has the same conviction that practically 
all other students of political conditions 
in the Far East have reached. But it 
would be interesting to know the grounds 
upon which he founds some of his as- 
sertions. For example, he says: “Japan 
had (by 1915) made all necessary prep- 
arations to meet any difficulties that 
might arise. She had established sev- 
eral thousand Japanese laborers within 
striking distance of the Panama Canal, 
she had made careful surveys of conve- 
nient landing places in Mexico, notably 
at Tobolobampo, she had entered into 
relations with the Mexican leaders, she 
had drafted preliminary agreements with 
Ecuador touching a naval station in the 
Galapagos Islands, and she had so placed 
herself in regard to the Philippines that 
the United States would find it impos- 
sible to keep control of those islands 
against her, permeated as they were with 
Japanese agents.” Or what shall we say 
of this statement? “Americans them- 
selves freely admit that the still rising 
Power of Asia has ample grounds for 
serious ill-feeling against the Great Re- 
public. Breaches of international law 
and national pledges have been commit- 
ted by the United States Government 
time after time. The 150,000 Japanese— 
mostly trained soldiers, by the way— 
who have taken the place of the Chinese 
on the Pacific Slope are regarded with 
the same hostility as their forerunners 
from the mainland of Asia. A massacre 
of the Japanese immigrants, before they 
could organize and defend themselves, 
was not long ago considered possible.” 
A writer who will make such assertions 
as these has no ground for complaint 
if no great value is attached to his views 
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with regard to Indian affairs, although 
as to them he has a better claim to speak 
with authority. He declares that Great 
Britain continues to draw to herself 
great amounts of Indian wealth for 
which no adequate return is made; that 
color and race prejudice is becoming 
stronger every year; that general dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the natives 
is increasing; that only one penny per 
head is spent on education by the Gov- 
ernment and only 1.9 per cent. of the 
population goes to school; that native 
Indian arts are disappearing; that fam- 
ines are increasing in number; that the 
agricultural population, already “the 
most poverty-stricken mass of human 
beings in the whole world” and consti- 
tuting four-fifths of the whole of the in- 
habitants of Hindustan, are becoming 
even poorer. 

As for imperial British rule, the au- 
thor has the following to say: “India 
with its 315,000,000 of inhabitants has 
for just sixty years been under the man- 
agement of the most extraordinary and 
fortuitous system of foreign domination 
known in the history of man. The rulers 
come in succession from without, edu- 
cated, until their appointment at the age 
of more than twenty-one, in accordance 
with methods as remote from, and as 
irreconcilable with, Asiatic ideas as it is 
possible for them to be. Alike in their 
work and in their pleasures, they keep 
so far aloof from the people they gov- 
ern as is possible. Very rarely do they 
marry Indians: still more rarely do they 
settle permanently in the country. The 
head of the Government, who himself is 
brought out fresh from Europe, and is 
entirely ignorant of India, does not re- 
main in office more than five years. His 
subordinates return ‘home’ frequently 
for their holidays and go back to Eng- 
land permanently to live on a consider- 
able pension after their term of office 
is completed.” 

Without admitting the blackness of 
the picture which Mr. Hyndman has 
drawn, practically all English statesmen 
admit that radical changes in the manner 
of governing India are needed. These 
changes, as are foreshadowed in several 
important Parliamentary reports that 
have been made, will give to the Indians 
control of their own affairs considerably 
greater than that which they have pre- 
viously had. Whether in this the relax- 
ing of the legal imperial bonds will re- 
sult, as was the case in the other self- 
governing Dominions of the British Em- 
pire, in a tightening »f the psychological 
ties of union, is a question which no one 
is able to answer. Yet the experiment 
must be tried. 

Since Mr. Gibbons a few years ago 
published his “New Map of Europe,” vol- 


umes from his pen in explanation of cur- 
rent international relations have follow- 
ed one another in such quick succession 
as to make one apprehensive of their 
scholarship. In fact, however, though 
not buttressed with footnotes and ref- 
erences, they have been scholarly works, 
exhibiting a wide range of geograph- 
ical and political knowledge, and a power 
of lucid analysis and exposition, but 
possibly a too censorious mind. He 
seems to disapprove especially of British 
policies. If, however, all the facts and 
their values are such as he sees them, he 
is, perhaps, justified in his strictures. 
Of one thing Mr. Gibbons is convinced, 
and that is of the futility of the Treaty 
of Versailles, either as an instrument of 
justice or as providing a settlement of 
national claims that will tend to promote 
peace, or a plan of compelling peace if 
need arises. 

In this, his latest book, Mr. Gibbons 
is concerned with the results reached at 
the Paris Conference only in the sense 
that it makes no attempt to solve the 
many problems relating to the Asiatic 
interests of the Powers concerned. The 
only matters in the Far East which it 
attempted to determine are those relat- 
ing to the German interests in China 
and the Pacific, and the disposition of 
these, as arranged for in the Treaty with 
Germany, is such as to provoke rather 
than to prevent, future trouble. 

Mr. Gibbons’ volume deals comprehen- 
sively with all the European possessions 
or spheres of influence or control in Asia 
and Australasia, but the most interesting 
of his chapters are undoubtedly those 
which are concerned with India, with the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, 
and with Zionism. In view of the re- 
cent Anglo-Persian Treaty, what Mr. 
Gibbons has to say regarding Persia is of 
interest, although, at the time he wrote, 
that treaty had not been made public. 
The chapters dealing with China are the 
least satisfactory. It does not appear 
that Mr. Gibbons has ever been in that 
country and no one can pass intelligent 
judgment upon the results effected or to 
be expected from the establishment of 
the Republic who has not studied the 
situation at first hand. 

As regards India, Mr. Gibbons points 
out in a striking manner the way in 
which Great Britain has been urged on 
to a continual expansion of this Empire 
by a conviction of the necessity of pre- 
serving control over all the routes, by 
sea or land, from which India can be ap- 
proached or attacked. As regards the 
government which Great Britain has 
given to that country, Mr. Gibbons ex- 
presses highly condemnatory views. “The 
title of no people to rule over another,” 
he says, “is more questionable in its or- 


igin and in its development than that of 
the British to rule over the Indians.” 
“No Britisher tolerates assumption of 
social equality on the part of a native, 
even though ruler of a large State.” 
“Economically, famines area more and 
more frequent, and the British authority 
seems to be less able to cope with them 
than formerly. Trade returns show that 
England is taking a hundred and fifty 
million dollars every year out of India 
with no commercial or material return. 
This has been going on so long that India 
has become the most impoverished coun- 
try in the world.” When dealing with a 
question of India, even the intelligent 
and highminded Englishman is declared 
by Mr. Gibbons to have a “perverted or 
rather unawakened moral sense.” These 
statements are strikingly similar to those 
voiced by Mr. Hyndman. Indeed, Mr. 
Hyndham, who has been for more than 
forty years a student and writer of In- 
dian affairs, is cited as an authority. 

Mr. Gibbons’ discussion of the fate of 
the Ottoman Empire and the future of 
the Ottoman races is exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable. But the question 
is too complicated to give even a sum- 
mary cf Mr. Giktbons* analysis of it. It 
may be said that here as in other regions 
Mr. Gibbons discerns none but purely 
selfish and nationalistic motives actuat- 
ing the greater Powers at Paris. The 
project of establishing a Zionist State 
in Palestine comes in for his condemna- 
tion as a device whereby English influ- 
ence is to be dominant there; as in vio- 
lation of the rights of the Palestinian 
Arabs, Christian as well as Moslem; as 
likely to provoke French opposition and 
thus to endanger Franco-British friend- 
ship; as tending to revive anti-Semitism 
in France, and, indeed, in other coun- 
tries, especially in the Moslem world. The 
Arabs, he says, are far more Mohamme- 
dan than the Turks, and, religiously 
speaking, have more hatred of the Jews 
than of the Christians. It is pointed out 
that the Turks are religiously a tolerant 
people, and have seldom resorted to 
persecutions of non-Moslem peoples ex- 
cept when they have aspired to political 
control or pclitical equality. Mr. Gib- 
bons says that he has known personally 
most of the Young Turk leaders and that 
not one of them was a religious fanatic. 
And speaking of the “Young Turks,” it 
may be observed that Mr. Gibbons gives 
a very excellent explanation of their fail- 
ure to regenerate the Turkish state. The 
chief cause of their failure, aside from 
their political inexperience, was their be- 
lief that they could create a popular con- 
sciousness of Ottoman nationality by a 
process of “Turkicization” of the various 
races within the Empire. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY 
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Masculine Comedy 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN. 
And Other Stories. By Leonard Mer- 

‘rick. With an introduction by Wil- 
liam J. Locke. Limited Edition. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Company. 


AFTER THIRTY. By Julian Street. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


JURGEN: A Comedy of Justice. By 
James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 


[* masculine and feminine comedy real- 

ly differ, it may be in their attitudes 
towards youth. The imaginative woman 
of middle age, you may say, regrets and 
worships youth while the imaginative 
man of middle age regrets and laughs 
at it, or laughs at himself for regretting 
it. This is Leonard Merrick’s dominat- 
ing note, though sometimes his laughter 
is pretty plaintive. He himself has been, 
or was, for some time a “Conrad in quest 
of his youth.” The theme echoes in sev- 
eral of the tales now collected in the new 
limited edition, under the title “The Man 
Who Understood Women.” You hear 
it in the old actor’s lament for his lost 
romance, with its mocking title, “A Very 
Good Thing For the Girl,” in “The 
Woman Who Wished to Die,” with its 
pair snatching belatedly at the joy of 
youth; in “The Child in the Garden,” 
with its demure Victorian title and its 
impish flouting of the virtuous middle 
age. Queerly enough, in the last story of 
the lot (chronologically an early story 
perhaps?) Mr. Merrick lets himself han- 
dle precisely the “Conrad” material with 
something very much like Victorian sen- 
timent. Here we have a gay, dreaming 
youth bending to the treadmill and be- 
coming a man of acknowledged “suc- 
cess.” At the moment when he has won 
general recognition as a great lawyer 
and a “dry stick,” a relic of his youth 
turns up to mock him. Long ago in his 
stage-loving days he has written a farce 
—accepted by a manager but never pro- 
duced and almost forgotten. Now it is 
to be “put on” in the provinces, and the 
author, under his old pen-name, is in- 
vited to rehearsals. The upshot is a re- 
birth of the “Bob Lawless” whose shoes 
have been filled by that dry stick, Robert 
Blackstone, prominent member of the 
bar; and a “heart interest” which does 
not (as so often with this writer) crum- 
ble to dust in our hands. Of course he 
does not even here lapse into the grosser 
errors of the sentimental method. He 
does not try to make us believe the farce 
a masterpiece: “‘No Flies on Flossie’ 
tottered for six nights, died and was 
buried” sums up that work. Nor does 
he force Robert Blackstone, K. C., to 
throw up his job in order to make way 


for the cheerful “Bob.” But his smile, 
as he tells his story, lacks the bitter (not 
embittered) quirk which may as much 
as anything have protected him from the 
embraces of a huge public. 

“After Thirty” is the humorous study 
of a period which has had relatively 
small attention from Anglo-American 
story-tellers. It is neither hay nor grass, 
youth nor age. The humor and pathos 
of a later decade have been much played 
on since the day of that “Princess and 
the Butterfly,” which Bernard Shaw re- 
viewed under the heading “Mr. Pinero 
on Turning Forty.” But the perilous 
thirties are only now being opened up 
(with us) as a field for literary comedy. 
And as a rule it has been the woman 
of that age who made her appeal to the 
story-teller. Mr. Street’s amiable philan- 
derer, Shelley Wickett, is an amusing 
and by no means far-fetched type. His 
amours remain within those bounds of 
racial continence which seem so quaint 
or so downright incredible from the Eu- 
ropean point of view. Shelley is never 
physically “unfaithful” to his mate; and 
however he may rove, his heart is true to 
Poll. As for Poll, or Molly, she under- 
stands within reason. Her own eye and 
ear have ranged, once or twice; and she 
has learned the secret that “husbands 
and wives become a little tired, now and 
then, of always knowing, in advance, ex- 
actly what the other is going to do and 
think and say.” Therefore she is pa- 
tient with the erring one until a certain 
coarsening of his taste touches her pride 
too roughly: “A wife has to have some- 
thing to take pride in,” she cries, turn- 
ing upon the bewildered Shelley. “And 
if she has to put up with a philandering 
husband, about all she has left is to take 
pride in the kind of woman he philanders 
with.” In the end Shelley has to be jolt- 
ed awake by rude means; but there is a 
fair outlook for him and his Molly when 
the curtain falls. 

In “Jurgen” Mr. Cabell treats the 
same theme (among divers themes) in 
an infinitely larger and more imaginative 
fashion. His fable of the henpecked 
pawnbroker who was once poet and 
lover; who gets back a year of his youth 
at his old wife’s expense, adventures 
after happiness in wild places, and re- 
turns enlightened and content to his shop 
and scolding mate: there could be no 
better vehicle for this writer’s wit and 
fancy. He has often done the brilliant 
and unexpected thing, with an air which 
one would call indifferent if it did not 
betray a certain defiance. To a recent 
volume of essays he appended a series 
of the most unfavorable reviews of his 
books that the press could be made to 
yield. On the other hand, he glosses the 
present volume with a number of pre- 


fixed “quotations” from alleged com- 
ments on the Jurgen story. “Too urbane 
to advocate delusion, too hale for the 
bitterness of irony, this fable of Jurgen 
is, as the world, a book wherein each 
man will find what his nature enables 
him to see; which gives us back each 
his own image; and which teaches us 
each the lesson that each of us desires to 
learn.” Whether the book is really big 
or merely a colossal “stunt” one cannot 
be sure; but it is worth the re-reading 
which will sooner or later answer that 
question. Here are eloquence and a nim- 
ble fancy, a darting eye and a musing 
brain behind it, playfulness, malice, ten- 
derness—indecency. For it is a book 
of male humor in the good and less good 
senses — frank — “Rabelaisian,” as we 
say, ignoring the fact that there is a 
Rabelais wherever men smoke and dine 
untrammeled. It frolics in print and 
somewhat excessively. In his learned 
“Foreword” Mr. .Cabell mocks at the 
critic who shall play prude with his inno- 
cent tale, this “folk-tale of Poietesme,” 
which he now conveys for the tale’s sake 
to English readers: “And this tale of 
old years is one which, by rare fortune, 
can be given to English readers almost 
unabridged, in view of the singular deli- 
cacy and pure-mindedness of the Jurgen 
mythos: in all, not more than a half- 
dozen deletions have seemed expedient 
(and have been duly indicated) in order 
to remove such sparse and unimportant 
outcroppings of mediaeval frankness as 
might conceivably offend the squeamish.” 
This is disingenuous to the point of im- 
pudence; for even the unsqueamish male 
draws the line somewhere. Our jester’s 
erotic symbolism is over-insistent, and 
so mars a fantasy which contains much 
beauty, in substance as well as in form. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Dante 


LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


ULL as the world is of books on 
i etiecntienntinn whose abundance 
it may be said, as of the multitude of 


angels, that “determinato numero si 
cela”—it is still possible for a lucky 
Dantist to produce a work that shall in- 
terest other Dantists. The thing is be- 
ing done every year. A new nest of 
facts, a novel but plausible theory, 4 
fresh line of interpretation will command 
attention from the most jaded of spe- 
cialists. But to publish something that 
shall catch the eye of the unattached 
literary browser and hold him until he 
really shall have breathed the atmosphere 
of Dante—that is a performance rare 
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indeed, so difficult are the first steps of 
introduction between parties that seem 
at first sight to have nothing in common. 
Unless all signs fail, however, this baf- 
fling social feat has been accomplished by 
Mr. Dinsmore, whose new book will be, 
into the bargain, a delight to the tired 
Dante man. So cunningly does our au- 
thor stalk his subject, so deftly does he 
attack it, so unremittingly does he keep 
up the interest, that one could scarcely 
conceive a browser walking the earth to- 
day “si duro che non fosse punto.” Mr. 
Dinsmore is no novice at the art. Al- 
ready two works by him have commended 
him to Dantists, and Dante to the pub- 
lic. His “Teachings of Dante,” many 
years ago, struck at once a sympathetic 
chord. His “Aids to the Study of Dante” 
has bountifully lived up to the promise 
of its title. Now, thrice steeped in the 
spirit of the master, full of knowledge 
and enthusiasm, he leads the way sure- 
footed over the stream and through the 
seven gates into the Noble Castle. 

To begin with, he furnishes a_ back- 
ground. In fifty-odd pages he gives us 
a picture, first of the great 13th century 
as a whole with its ideals and its poli- 
tics, then of old Florence, her history, 
her disposition, her families and feuds. 
“Divisions and struggles have their 
compensations. If not too exhausting, 
they quicken the mental and moral qual- 
ities of a people to great activity. They 
save from self-indulgent sloth, they train 
the citizens to self-sacrifice, devotion, 
steadfast loyalty to a common cause. The 
glory of Florence was synchronous with 
her militant and fevered life. All her 
immortal works were done during those 
periods when the tide of battle flowed 
frequently through her streets. Her 
world-famous citizens, from Dante to 
Savonarola, were born and trained dur- 
ing her periods of storm and stress. 
When quietness and order settled upon 
the city after the expulsion of the Me- 
dici, then the people had peace, but it 
was the peace of spiritual and intellectual 
death.” This Part closes with a thought- 
ful comparison of Babylon and Jerusa- 
lem, Rome and Athens, Venice and Flor- 
ence, in each case a contrast between 
stability and brilliancy, between solid- 
arity and individualism. 

Against this background is projected, 
during the 160 pages of Part II, the 
career of the hero, as far as it is known 
or can be inferred, both his inner and 
his social life, both his political and his 
literary activities. Considering how 
scanty are the data that have come down 
to us, the fulness of this narrative—a 
fulness attained without padding or pro- 
lixity—bears witness to the author’s re- 
sourcefulness. All that can be ascer- 
tained is so treated as to bring out its 


complete significance and its effect on 
the poet’s temperament. Insoluble prob- 
lems, such as that of the personality of 
Beatrice, are discussed with discretion. 
Interesting comparisons are made be- 
tween the slowly developing youthful 
Dante and other young poets, particular- 
ly Milton. 

The career of each was divided into three 

distinct periods of nearly equal length. Each 
enjoyed a studious and leisurely youth, rich 
in opportunities for gathering poetic material 
and for refining his genius, each early won 
generous fame for lyrics and sonnets of un- 
usual beauty, each at about the same age dedi- 
cated himself to a lifelong task by which he 
hoped to gain terrestrial immortality. 
Then for each there followed approximately 
two decades of severest discipline. The con- 
templative singers, dreaming of immortality, 
were snatched from their gentle, iridescent 
worlds of ideals and cast violently upon the 
rocks of actual evil conditions. Each was 
made fit to write a world poem by experienc- 
ing the world’s fiercest passions and its ele- 
mental struggles. The nineteen mus- 
cularizing vears of the English poet were pro- 
longed for the Italian to twenty-three. Thus 
for two decades at the same period of their 
lives these two poets held their supreme am- 
bitions in the background while absorbed with 
concerns of more immediate moment. _Each 
knew instinctively that he could not write an 
epic until he had lived heroically; that the 
characters from which issue immortal poems 
are not fashioned by the splendor of dreams 
drifting through the mind, but by toil, sor- 
row, and spiritual victory. . In despon- 
dency, disillusionment, and faith the one pro- 
posed to justify the ways of God to men, the 
other to reveal to men the true path to God. 
Milton was engaged for some six years on his 
“Paradise Lost,” beginning in 1658 and finish- 
ing in 1665. Dante was absorbed in the “Divina 
Commedia” for an equal period—from 1314 
until his death in 1321. 

The third and most important Part 
treats of Dante’s character and genius. 
Here we learn the true meaning of the 
“Divine Comedy” to its author and to us, 
its political and religious message, and 
we are made to feel its stimulating, up- 
lifting effect on the reader. Here are 
shown to us the intellectual mysticism, 
the imagination, the refined sensitive- 
ness, the consistency and reserve, the 
craving for love and truth and the hatred 
of evil, the fondness for order and horror 
of discord, the energy of will, the faith 
which, in Mr. Dinsmore’s phrase, consti- 
tute “the Secret of Dante.” A highly 
suggestive, original little chapter sets 
forth the maturing influence which the 
conception and the working out of the 
“Commedia” exercised on Dante’s own 
nature and talent. Seven pages suffice 
for a survey of his “Defects of Charac- 
ter.” A consideration of his artistry in 
its varied phases leads to a brief “Con- 
clusion.” 

Mr. Dinsmore’s own artistry merits all 
praise. His choice native vocabulary 
mates so easily and richly with Dan- 
tesque snatches that the novitiate will 
find himself happily reading Dante be- 


fore he knows it. The volume is at- 
tractive, too, in outward form. In addi- 
tion to a map of the 18th century Flor- 
ence, it contains seven handsome illus- 
trations, among them portraits of Dante, 
Farinata, Boniface VIII, and Guido 
Cavalcanti. 
C. H. GRANDGENT 


The Run of the Shelves 


Tue making of many books is a custom 

which our race has derided and de- 
plored. The need of making the books, 
however, was a check upon their increase. 
That check is no longer operative. A 
bock like Mr. Don C. Seitz’s “Artemus 
Ward” (Harpers) is a demonstration 
that in our day books can be written, 
printed, published, bought, and read 
without being in any effectual sense 
made. Mr. Seitz has provided lodging 
for so many facts. A bock more desti- 
tute of fashion, of feature, of any of the 
things expressable by derivatives of the 
Latin facio, it would be difficult to imag- 
ine. It is not a bad book exactly; it 
lives in a sort of Nietzschean twilight, 
“Beyond Good and Evil.” Its facts will 
give pleasure to people who like anecdote 
and laugh easily. 

Charles Farrar Browne, who added an 
“e” to a name whose homeliness had sat- 
isfied his parents, and who replaced it by 
the pseudonym “Artemus Ward” in his 
commerce with the public, was overtaken 
by consumption in England in 1867, dy- 
ing at thirty-three in the ripeness of his 
talent and the blossom of his fame. He 
had beyond question that “genius to be 
loved” which Mrs. Browning, thinking of 
quite another person, declared should ob- 
tain for a man the “justice to be hon- 
ored in his grave.” Mr. Seitz might have 
honored Charles Farrar Browne better 
if he had loved him less. He has come 
upon many new or half-new sayings and 
writings of the funmaker, and his inser- 
tions are comprehensive and indiscrimi- 
nate. There is a dangerous post-mortem 
phase in the career of writers when a 
reputation becomes a preservative of 
the very things that threaten its own 
endurance. The following “mournful re- 
joinder,” as Mr. Seitz very fittingly 
terms it, was made by Artemus to a 
friend who told him on a certain retribu- 
tive morning that he didn’t look like a 
humorist: “No. I am a headachist.” 
Bright men do certainly say things of 
this kind, and the memories of friends 
are relentless. 

Much is made by the critics whom Mr. 
Seitz quotes (Mr. Seitz himself in the 
matter of criticism keeps strictly to the 
side-lines) of the relief which Browne’s 
platform humor derived from the “acci- 
dental pathos,” the “hesitating, per- 
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plexed candor,” of his delivery. It was 
that “lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground” which Bacon found so agreeable 
in his essay on “Adversity.” Now, in 
‘Browne this contrast was temperamental, 
and writing was his specialty; it is ac- 
cordingly very surprising to find that a 
leading trait and the prime defect of his 
written humor is the entire absence of 
this species of relief. Everything is not 
only funny but facetious, not only hu- 
morous but jocose. Far more diverting 
than nine-tenths of the pleasantries as- 
cribed to Browne himself is John 
Bright’s naive criticism of the celebrated 
Mormon lecture: “Its information was 
meager, and presented in a desultory, 
disconnected manner.” 


In 1917, under the somewhat pompous 
title of “Aristodemocracy,” Sir Charles 
Waldstein, now Anglicized into Sir 
Charles Walston, published a voluminous 
treatise on ethics, in which he sought to 
bring the world “from the Great War 
back to Moses, Christ, and Plato.” His 
aim was to re-state the old moral truths 
of human experience in terms suitable to 
modern civilization. Now, as a supple- 
ment to that work, he adds a smaller vol- 
ume, which he calls “Truth: An Essay 
in Moral Reconstruction” (Putnam). In 
a series of brief chapters he unfolds the 
functions and need of truthfulness in 
various departments of private and pub- 
lic life. What he has to say in regard 
to the essential place of this much neg- 
lected virtue in international diplomacy, 
in the conduct of certain officials, such 
as tax collectors, in the management of 
newspapers, and the like, is sound and 
timely. No doubt his conclusions are for 
the most part familiar enough; but oc- 
casionally, as in his analysis of the rela- 
tion of truth to efficiency, he presents 
certain facts of human nature in rather 
a new light and in a manner likely to 
arrest attention. No one can get harm 
from reading the book, and some may de- 
rive benefit; but it is a pity that the mor- 
alist manifests so deep a relish of his 
own wisdom, and quotes from his own 
earlier publications so complacently. 
Truth cries for a more disinterested 
lover. We might recommend the reader 
of the present work to peruse, or re-per- 
use, “The Religion of Nature’—‘“that 
fine soliloquy of Wollaston’s,” as Gray 
called it—which made something of a 
sensation in the early years of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is in fact a masterly 
disquisition on truth as the essential pre- 
requisite of all virtue. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was employed upon this work as a 
compositor in Palmer’s printing office, 
and was probably a good deal influenced 
by it in forming his own religious opin- 
ions. 


The Larger Education 


[* 1862, after years of warfare, with- 
out and within Italy, Carlo Cattaneo 
declared: “In to-day’s struggle, schools 
are of more value than armies. For the 
latter conquer, but schools convince, and 
thus triumph permanently.” 

The argument has been raised that 
militarism and education are not incon- 
sistent. Philosophically, we must be 
prepared with an answer to the ques- 
tion whether education is to be sub- 
sumed under militarism, or whether 
warfare itself (when it breaks out) is 
a part of the great human educational 
process. Educationists maintain that 
priority of education over militarism is 
proved for every practical purpose by 
the consideration that education is uni- 
versally essential in the development of 
the child into the man; at most, warfare 
is only an occasional necessity. Hobbes 
insisted irresistibly—and the ordinary 
man hardly needs persuasion—that a 
perpetual state of universal warfare 
would be intolerable. A perpetual state 
of universal opportunity for education 
is, on the other hand, becoming the only 
thinkable condition of future human 
progress. 


Nor do we accept as successful the 
attempt which is made, consciously and 
unconsciously, to unite the two forces 
of militarism and education, bridging 
over their contradictions in aims by the 
intense inculcation of “patriotism” in 
the school. The idea of a narrow “na- 
tionalism” has been read into education 
by politicians without due regard to pos- 
sible consequences. The glorification of 
military deeds of the past, concentration 
on national military successes, and on 
forceful men as national heroes have 
invested the “patriotic” with a glamour 
which renders it difficult of analysis 
from a distinctively educational point of 
view. The excellent educational (as 
well as political) side of the insistence 
on patriotism is so attractive that it is 
forgotten that it is all the more likely 
to suffer from the excess of its own 
good qualities. Self-centredness in the 
individual human being is readily recog- 
nized by impartial spectators as unpleas- 
ing, and as a hindrance to his highest 
development. But in a group or a 
a nation, even in a small one, and, a for- 
tiori, in a large one, it is often curiously 
regarded as a positive virtue. We have 
witnessed the effect of patriotic obses- 
sion in the case of a Treitschke, a 
Delbriick, and others. How striking 
is the warning of Mommsen: “Have a 
care, gentlemen, lest in this state, which 
has been at once a power in arms and a 
power in intelligence, the intelligence 
should vanish, and nothing but the pure 
military state should remain!” Patriot- 
ism, then, in the sound state, has its 


necessary educational limitations. The 
overwhelming answer to undiluted pa. 
triotism is that self-centredness in the 
nation is as detrimental to the highest 
educational progress as is self-centred- 
ness in the individual. On the other 
hand, it is the sine qua non of pure 
militarism. 

The “new” educationists, having 
thrown over the ballast of Greek and 
Latin, and having espoused subjects 
relatively easy to explain to the ordi- 
nary man, feel secure in the plea of 
modernity. Mathematics, the natural 
sciences, the vernacular language, liter- 
ature, and history, a little music, a little 
manual work, a little civics, and perhaps 
occasional patriotic lessons; surely such 
a curriculum, founded on modernity, 
saves the school from militarism and 
from all forms of obscurantism. Yet, in 
avoiding the dogs and wolves of ScyHa, 
the “new” school runs grave risk of 
falling into the whirlpool of Charybdis. 
In Great Britain there has never been 
any fear of education falling a prey to 
military exploitation, but schools have 
come within the reach of another grip— 
that of industry and commerce. Parents 
are only too eager to encourage the turn- 
ing of modern studies into some prac- 
tical, “useful” direction; more definitely, 
into vocational education. It is urged 
that the vocational training solves not 
only the parents’ problem, but also the 
educational demand of the nation. 

Yet, judged by the standard of self- 
centredness, vocational education occu- 
pies merely an intermediate position be- 
tween individual and national self-cena- 
tredness. From the social and humana 
standpoint, it combines, or may com- 
bine, the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of both. It shares the dan- 
gers of the local and the national forms 
of self-centredness in so far as it is sec- 
tional rather than human. It tends te 
narrowness, to limitation. Yet the 
highest aim of education is to help the 
mind to direct itself at will away from 
its immediate environment of locality 
and occupation, or, as it has been said, 
to “estrange itself from itself,” so that 
it may enter by sympathetic imagina- 
tion into the “best” of what has been 
thought and done in the past, or of what 
in the present is being done at a dis- 
tance. The “new” or “modern” educa- 
tion in as far as it is confined to the 
“practical,” the “useful,” the “local,” the 
“national,” in short, the present and 
near at hand, suffers from the defect 
pointed out by Shakespeare: 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely 

wits. 

We must never forget that education 
is a form of mental travel. Its aim 
might be described as that of sending 
the youth en voyage, intelligently. 
Hence the inadequacy of regarding the 
local as the staying-place, rather than 
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the starting-point of education. We 
know the breadth of view ordinarily 
characteristic of the “traveled” man. 
We should seek in our schools and col- 
leges to afford the educands (who are as 
yet, and possibly likely long to remain, 
untraveled) opportunities of trained 
soundness of judgment and width of 
perspective, in its measure of possibil- 
ities, like the traveler’s. The fewer the 
epportunities of the pupils for personal 
physical observations of things at a dis- 
tance (whether in time or space) the 
more earnestly should the school en- 
deavor, by sound methods, to fill up gaps 
ef knowledge, and to round out the lim- 
ited scope of the pupils’ knowledge. 

Moreover, with the World War there 
kas come to us all a great encircling, 
cosmopolitan environment, involving 
enormous scales and standards, histor- 
ieally, geographically, and morally, for 
which the merely local and occupational 
are absurdly inadequate measurements. 
Not since the time of the sixteenth 
eentury Renascence, or even the more 
distant Crusades, has there been such a 
unity of aim amongst the best spirits 
the world over. It is this new post-war 
humanism which seeks to be brought 
into relation to education. The “new” 
education, to-day, should be something 
rewer (and paradoxical as it may seem, 
at the same time older) than the “new” 
education of the pre-war decade. The 
Allies, at any rate, have borne testimony 
to the need of enthusiasm for a com- 
mon humanism, instead of a lonely 
absorption in their own individual na- 
tional concerns. And so, the new edu- 
eational outlook must reflect the new 
human aspirations towards common 
ideals. The nation which will save its 
educational soul must lose it in some- 
thing larger than any solely environ- 
mental interests. Education for locality 
and for vocation only justifies itself in 
a0 far as it points pupils towards the 
higher intellectual, moral, human inter- 
ests, which transcend, in their educa- 
tional implications, the personal, the 
local, the vocational, and even the na- 
tional aspects. The latter type of 
knowledge—the earliest and the nearest 
to the child—supplies the earliest con- 
crete subject-matter of instruction. 
But the human implications must shine 
through the whole of the fields of in- 
struction, whatever the starting-point, 
whether subjects be called “new,” or 
whether they be “old;” be they local, or 
be they national. 

Whether the humanism necessary as 
a readjustment to new world-wide 
ideals implies a change in the school 
and academic curriculum is another 
question. To some extent, the subjects, 
and certainly their method of treatment, 
I think, should be reconsidered. But 
humanism itself is not so much a prob- 
lem of the subjects taught as of the 


quality of the spirit brought into the 
teaching. The spiritual rapprochement 
of all the Allied nations has come with 
a swiftness unparalleled in the history 
of the world. It is unique in that it 
has permeated at the same time both 
the teacher and the pupils of the present 
generation. The marvelous resources 
for almost immediate information—the 
wireless, the telephone, the telegraph, 
the newspaper, the letter-post—make 
distant environments almost as im- 
pressive to our mental vision as our local 
surroundings. Multitudes of boys and 
girls, as well as adults, visualize scenes 
abroad in the mind’s eye more vividly 
than the school-ground itself. This is 
the opportunity for education to unite 
the local and the ultra-local into a sense 
of the human. Whilst the flood of in- 
formation has thus so _ indescribably 
both quickened and widened “wits” at 
the same time, the restraint of knowl- 
edge has disciplined the will. Multi- 
tudes of our people, teachers and taught, 
have readily acquiesced in censorships 
on knowledge, and waited patiently for 
news on which hung their deepest hap- 
piness, at the moment, and for the whole 
of their future. Both in receptivity of 
knowledge, and in the harder task of 
self-control and foregoing of informa- 
tion, for the good of a cause common to 
many countries—a new educational 
spirit of humanism is now in existence. 
Self-centredness has been suspended. 
The entente cordiale is not simply an 
Anglo-French understanding; it has be- 
come a human sentiment. The problem 
is to include this as the spirit of educa- 
tional endeavor, and to secure the con- 
tinuity of the humanist spirit for the 
future as well as for the present gener- 
ation. In Great Britain there are great 
educational possibilities. Already, that 
country is committed to the project of 
compulsory education up to 18 years of 
age, and if the new Continuation 
Schools can rise to their high oppor- 
tunity the cause of humanist education 
has a great future before it. 

In England we can look back to a 
striking example of the effect of war on 
educational thought, none the less sig- 
nificant because so well known. In the 
great struggle against the spirit of des- 
potism by which the country was threat- 
ened from within in the Great Civil 
War of 1642-49, in the very midst of 
that war, John Milton issued his tractate 
“Of Education,” June 5, 1644. Amid the 
grim expenditure of blood which threat- 
ened the extinction of the best of his 
fellow-countrymen, Cavalier and Puri- 
tan, Milton was brimful with the eager- 
ness of his high spirit, and yet saw no 
solace except in the thought of the 
future influence of culture and educa- 
tion. He longed for youth to become 
“renowned and matchless men.” 

This confident Miltonic spirit in edu- 


cation is wanted more than ever to-day 
throughout the nations, in primary, 
secondary, and university grades. It 
will not be produced, of course, by 
grandiose curricula, though Milton gave 
curricula the benefit of the doubt by 
suggesting his truly Titanic programme. 
Milton wished to give the best to the 
select spirits of his time; we, for the 
future, may contemplate it as the her- 
itage open to all. For we have learned 
that the masses of the people also are 
entitled to their share in the “best.” 
The quickened stimulus which England 
has received towards the great world 
outside, once realized, can not be allowed 
to dwindle, without losing a noble edu- 
cational opportunity. Educationally this 
wider outlook provides the remedy 
against self-centredness of groups and 
sections, as it does against militarism. 
“Armies conquer; schools convince’— 
and convince permanently. We shall not 
seek to follow Milton’s curricula, but we 
shall inevitably lose educationally if we 
do not seek to imbibe his spirit. “To 
govern well is to train up a nation in 
true wisdom and virtue, and that which 
springs from it, magnanimity. Take 
heed of that.” 


FOSTER WATSON 
Orpington, Kent. 


Drama 


‘“Hedda Gabler’? at The 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


] BEGIN by the proffer of praise and 

homage to the Neighborhood Play- 
house for its courage and bounty in 
bringing the English players to act “Hed- 


da Gabler” in New York. Ibsen after 
Broadway is as great a relief as Hedda 
after Tesman. I shall leave Broadway to 
extract what solace it can from the reflec- 
tion that Tesman, conversely, might be a 
relief after Hedda. 

I followed Miss Octavia Kenmore’s 
Hedda with interest, if also with tran- 
quillity. Miss Kenmore is a woman 
whom the eye willingly follows, and even 
where her acting was bloodless I did not 
find it insipid. At times, especially in 
the first act, she evaded the ear and the 
mind, she was gliding and fugitive, she 
drooped and swayed, her speech became 
a succession of asides. Hedda is frivol- 
ous without being fragile; the original- 
ity of her, the terror, lies largely in the 
opposition between the massiveness of 
her temperament and the flimsiness of 
her character. Regina in “Ghosts” is 
appalling in the same way. There is iron 
in Hedda; there is no iron in Miss Ken- 
more. Hedda is truculent and insolent, 
where Miss Kenmore is, or comes close to 
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being, pouting and saucy. The actress 
parted from Hedda again and again; I 
think she was glad to part from Hedda. 
In her relation to the stronger woman 
she was almost like Mrs. Elvsted—at 
once clinging to Hedda as a resource and 
shrinking from her as a menace. 

I did not feel that Miss Kenmore al- 
ways forsook nature in forsaking Hedda. 
She became natural in another fashion. 
The last act was well done in a way, 
though not in Ibsen’s or in Hedda’s way. 
The attitude in death was original and 
superb, but within half a minute of the 
shot, the audience was laughing at a 
mannerism of Tesman’s, and Miss Ken- 
more cheerfully acquiesced in the theory 
that it was all a joke by the promptness 
of her smiling resurrection. Mr. Charles 
Henry Meltzer, writing to Miss Kenmore, 
is quoted thus: “By sheer intelligence 
and art you almost bridged over the abyss 
between the two women whom the author 
has named Hedda.” Mr. Meltzer is, of 
course, quite right about the author’s 
two Heddas, but he seems to think that 
almost bridging a chasm is almost as 
geod as quite bridging it—a notion 
which, in the Alps or Andes, he might 
be tempted to reconsider. To my mind 
Miss Kenmore finds one Hedda and fum- 
bles for the other. 

Mr. Leigh Lovel’s Judge Brack is pri- 
marily a lawyer, a Dickens lawyer, of the 
sapless Tulkinghorn or phlegmatic Grew- 
gious type, who draws the net around 
Hedda with the effect of foreclosing a 
mortgage, and utters the convulsive final 
words: “People don’t do such things” 
with the air of announcing: “The court 
is adjourned.” He has address of a kind, 
but no pungency. His Judge Brack is 
resignedly elderly, while Ibsen’s is com- 
batively young. An amour in middle 
age, like a picnic in October, is con- 
ceivable, but one fails to imagine a pic- 
nic in November or an amour in Mr. Lo- 
vel’s Judge Brack. 

Mr. Albert Bruning’s Tesman is a suc- 
cess; it is even more remarkable than 
successful. The play is crowded with 
Tesman; Tesman dominates and over- 
rides the play, the little Tesman, who in 
Ibsen’s version was the fly upon the pane, 
buzzing indeed, but petty in its obtru- 
siveness. Mr. Bruning’s Tesman is large- 
limbed (Ibsen’s seems almost frisking), 
with movements ponderous even in flexi- 
bility, and every detail in the acting is 
capitalized. Much of this, though con- 
founding, is really good, and the part 
would have been memorable if Mr. Bru- 
ning had been able to inform and enrich 
its entire substance with the shadings 
and undertones of its supernal mo- 
ments. No fool is pure fool; Tesman is 
a not unlikable, perhaps a not unlovable, 
fellow. The blending of the farcical and 


the human in certain parts of Mr. Bru- 
ning’s work was admirable; latterly the 
farce gained upon the human nature. 

Nothing else calls for particular men- 
tion except the unfinished yet appealingly 
human portrayals of Miss Tesman by 
Miss Augusta Haviland and of Berta by 
Miss Ruby Hallier. 

I thought the severe but tasteful au- 
ditorium congruous with Ibsen, but the 
meagre stage seemed encumbered by its 
own properties, and the action was left 
to pick its way through the lanes in the 
furniture. The performance was at times 
too rapid for the full grasp of the more 
delicate particulars. Ibsen can be vrop- 
erly acted only by those who share both 
the fineness of his insight and the cour- 
age of his leisure. For actor and audi- 
tor alike Ibsen is a man whose “nectar 
crowns the lips of patience”; even spec- 
tatorship should be perusal in a sense, 
though of course it should be far more 
than perusal. For the chisel of Ibsen, 
which works slowly, because it works 
firmly, I felt that the actors now and then 
substituted the hastiness and smudgi- 
ness of the brush. I wanted to cry: 
“Give me time”; and I felt that Ibsen, if 
present, might have joined in the cry. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 
Prohibition 


HE frequent rumors that war-time 

prohibition is about to end, that it 
is not to end, that it is really going to 
be enforced, that restaurants will con- 
tinue to sell light wines, that this is not 
violation of the law, that it certainly 
is violation, that whiskey called sherry 
and sherry called ginger ale may still be 
obtained,—all these items in the news 
show that the enactment of the prohibi- 
tory amendment did not lay the subject 
forever on the shelf. Even in the face 
of the amendment, a reader may care to 
study the subject. 

He is offered a choice of books which 
may cause him to smile. “A Text Book 
of True Temperance,” by M. Monahan, 
sounds as fair, upon the face of it, as 
“The Cyclopedia of Temperance,” edited 
by Deets Pickett. And so, perhaps, it is. 
But as Mr. Monahan’s book was pub- 
lished by the United States Brewers’ 
Association, and Mr. Pickett’s by the 
Methodist Book Concern, readers will 
naturally expect to hear the Text-Book 
appeal to St. Paul in behalf of wine, 
and the Cyclopedia call upon the Prov- 
erbs to show that wine is a mocker. 
Those who have time to spend upon this 
kind of controversial book may enjoy L. 
A. Banks’ “Ammunition for the Final 
Drive on Booze” (Funk, 1917) with its 


oe 
ie 


selections in prose and rhyme on the 


order of the sentimental ballad, “The _ 


Bar-Keeper’s Wife”; Wilbur F. Craft's 
“Why Dry?” (International Reform Bur. 


1918); Charles Stelzle’s “Why Prohibi- 3 


tion?” (Doran, 1918), a book of smash- 
ing argument, rather than sentimental 


appeal; and Richmond P. Hobson’s “Alco- 
hol and the Human Race” (Revell, 1919), — 
which even an unsympathetic critic ad- 


mits is calm and unimpassioned, though 
its arguments are time-worn and likely 
to appeal only to those already con- 
vinced. 

Two books for reference, from their 
nature necessarily more impartial, are 
Wayne B. Wheeler’s “Federal and State 
Laws Relating to Intoxicating Liquor” 
(American Issue Pub. Co., 1918) and 
Lamar T. Beman’s compilation, “Selected 
Articles on Prohibition . . .” (Wil- 
son, 1917). The latter, a “Debater’s 
Handbook,” consists of excerpts from ar- 
ticles on both sides. 

Alcoholism is studied in George B. 
Cutten’s “The Psychology of Alcohol- 
ism” (Scribner, 1907), T. N. Kelynack’s 
“The Drink Problem of To-day” (Me- 
thuen, 1916), by various British medical 
men, and J. Starke’s “Alcohol, the Sanc- 
tion for its Use” (Putnam, 1910). The 
recent work by George Elliot Flint, “The 
Whole Truth about Alcohol” (Macmillan, 
1919), is a readable and vigorous on- 
slaught against the prohibitionists, upon 
the text “alcohol is an evil, but ... 
not all evil.” Dr. Abraham Jacobi, who 
introduced the book, called it a “pro- 
test against the outrages of pessimistic 
prohibitionists,” and the New York 
Times characterizes it as “a fair state- 
ment.” A prohibitionist would undoubt- 
edly condemn it as unfair and untrue. 

On the prohibitionist side one looks 
in vain for any such effort for 
truth as in the books issued by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty. These volumes, their 
authors and promoters, have been at- 
tacked, sometimes violently, by prohibi- 
tionists. But probably in preference to 
any other books named in this article, an 
honest investigator should read: F. H. 
Wines’ and John Koren’s “The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspects” 
(Houghton, 1897), “The Liquor Prob- 
lem; a Summary of Investigation Con- 
ducted by the Committee of Fifty” 
(Houghton, 1905), John Koren’s “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Liquor Problem” 
(Houghton, 1899), and Raymond Cal- 
kins’ “Substitutes for the Saloon” 
(Houghton, 1901). Another book, not 
issued by the Committee, but written by 
one of its investigators, is John Koren’s 
“Alcohol and Society” (Holt, 1916). It 
is praised by non-partisans;“but is repug- 
nant to the temperance societies. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 








